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Mr. Barton vs. the Truth 


T was widely reported a few years ago when Mr. Bruce 
Ticrton of the advertising agency of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn was first running for Congress that his 
company had prepared down to the last detail the steps in 
a long-term political campaign that was to take him from 


' the House of Representatives to the White House over an 


eight-year period. 

Advertising techniques long established for the promo- 
tion of face creams and mouthwashes, according to the 
reports, were to be used to make Mr. Barton the Man 
Everybody Knows. 

This, if true, may help to explain the amazingly irre- 
sponsible charges that Mr. Barton threw out last month 
before the Union League Club of Chicago. Politicians on 
the make very often are prone to pervert truth to the end 
of attracting public notice. And an embryo politician 
being incubated by one of the country’s largest advertising 
agencies might be expected to carry the process somewhat 
further. 

He could argue in explanation that what was good 
enough for Sal Hepatica was good enough for him. 

But the calling of statesmanship should set the stand- 
ards a little above those that are applied to the sale of 
laxatives and are noticeably low even for that purpose. 
The patent medicine industry has not often been more 
offensive to truth and intelligence than Mr. Barton was 
last month. Said he: 


There are men in the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture who hate national advertising, who 
want to destroy national advertising. They want to destroy it 
because national advertising supports the free American press, 
and the free American radio. . . . If they can destroy national 
advertising they know that they will end the independence of 
the press and radio. .. . 

E, Montgomery, who has the title of Consumers Counsel of 
the AAA in the Department of Agriculture, is anti-advertising, 
and ... he and certain elements in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have joined together to provoke this attack. 


Thus the word of Mr. Barton. The attack he is refer- 
ring to is an item of $88,829 in the budget of the Federal 
Trade Commission to finance a sorely needed study of 
distribution methods and costs. Inasmuch as the costs of 
distribution have grown to a point where they now take 
about 60¢ out of the consumer’s dollar, an $88,000 inquiry 
into some of the numerous poorly understood aspects of 
the subject seems not only a mild but a pathetically meager 
step. 

That such an inquiry could be used to destroy advertis- 
ing, even if the understaffed and under-appropriated Fed- 
eral Trade Commission could bring itself to think of such 
a thing, is hogwash of almost classic purity. 

. 


And even so the Federal Trade Commission has issued 
an apologetic statement disclaiming any “intention of 
singling out advertising any more than any other item of 
the cost of distribution.” We doubt that it will do much 
to appease Mr. Barton. For we doubt that he believed 
what he himself said any more than we do. 

For one thing, Mr. Barton is a Republican politician, 
currently engaged in identifying any and all aspects of 
the “in” government with the forces of evil. 

Even more important, Mr. Barton has apparently elected 
to take part in that campaign against the consumer move- 


ment which has been rapidly shaping up since the day in 
August when the Federal Trade Commission filed a com- 
plaint against Hearst’s Good Housekeeping for “misleading 
and deceptive practicex” 

Mr. Richard Berlin, Executive Vice-president of Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., made ‘of that presumptuous action by the 
FTC a rallying point for all in business and advertising 
who view consumer onganization and activity with alarm. 
And ever since advertising trade papers have thundered 
and expensive writers! of articles in popular magazines 
have written bitter words and trade speakers have spell- 
bound extensive audiences with hair-raising stories of 
consumers on the march. 

It is true, to be sure, that this sort of thing was going 
on long before Good Housekeeping got caught. What is 
new is the intensity—and the pattern. 

From Mr. Berlin’s first shrill cry last Summer that the 
FTC complaint was part of a Communist plot and an 
attack on freedom of the press right on down to Mr. J. B. 
Matthews’ report for the Dies Committee charging that 
virtually the entire consumer movement is a Communist 
plot to destroy national advertising, the slings and barbs 
have all borne similar marks of manufacture. 

Indeed, with respect to the Matthews report and Mr. 
Berlin’s wide circulation of it, the manufacture was liter- 
ally identical. As Representative Joseph Casey of the Dies 
Committee pointed out on the floor of the House, the 
report as released by. Mr. Matthews and the report as 
released by Mr. Berlin (well in advance of its appearance 
in the papers) were mimeographed from stencils made on 
the same typewriter. We wonder whose. 

e 

Now comes Mr. Barton chanting well-worn words to 
the old familiar tune. It’s an ill wind that blows no good, 
though. And Mr. Barton’s little frenzy has served at least 
to bring forth from one of his targets, Mr. D. E. Mont- 
gomery, a reply that constitutes a wholly admirable state- 
ment of what organized consumers really think about 
advertising, as opposed to what they are charged with 
thinking. 

For its clarity and honesty we commend it. 

In the hope that it will dispel some of the fogs of 
misconception that have been laid down around the aims 
and attitudes of the consumer movement, we quote from it: 


. 


* ... 1 assert that the charge or the implication that I 
am anti-advertising is as absurd as to charge me with being 
anti-eating or anti-hearing or anti-speaking. . . . 

“Advertising is an instrument for communication be- 
tween a man who has something to sell and another man 
who can use it. So long as these men exist, there will, 
and there should, be advertising. 

“Advertising is American, but not all advertising copy is 
good for all Americans. No institution in the country has 
the right to wrap itself in the American flag and claim a 
sanctity that makes it immune from criticism. The American 
flag is not yet a copyrighted trademark of the advertising 
business, nor of any other business or individual. . . . 

“I have said in the past, and I shall continue to say, 
that advertising as a fundamental institution of our civil- 
ization has both a responsibility and an opportunity to 
serve consumers as well as producers. . . . Advertising that 
serves only the seller can suffocate free enterprise. . 


(Continued on page 4) 
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“I think I can safely say that all of the consumer move- 
ment is against bad advertising. Allowing for some differ- 
ence of opinion as to just where you draw the line, I 
think everyone agrees with consumers that bad advertising 
is a bad bad for business and bad for 
constimers. .. . 

“Advertising men themselves have been the severest 
critics of the practices of their profession. . . . I don’t 
believe he [Mr. Barton] will find anywhere in consumer 
literature a more devastating generalization than this one, 
attributed to him in quotation marks in the July 16, 1936, 
issue of Advertising & Selling, page 5: 


practice, 


Bruce Barton said that advertising ‘ought to rise above the 
level of the public taste, but certainly in the past few years it 
has not. . . . Disraeli remarked of lawyers that they first try to 
get on, then to get honor, and at length to get honest. Adver- 
tising is somewhere between the first and second steps of that 
evolutionary process. It has proved its power to get on and to 
push businesses on. It has not yet proved its right to be 
honored.’ 

“Clearly consumers who criticize advertising find them- 
selves in the company of people who know what they are 
talking about. But that isn’t by any means the only interest 
the consumer movement has in advertising. It isn’t even 
the thing about advertising that concerns it most. What 
consumers want most is facts about goods so they can 
spend their money to better purposes. What they want 
from advertising is more advertising, not less. .. . 

“This appeal to advertising for help in meeting con- 
sumers’ spending problems becomes increasingly urgent 
as engineers and laboratories sweep ahead with their magic 
of making new things out of old. When you can make 
rugs out of wood pulp, when you can milk a cow to get a 
warm Winter dress, when everything around the house is 
becoming mechanized and mystified, consumers need 
information more than they ever needed it before. What 
they can’t get from advertising, they will have to get 
somewhere else. . . . 

“The highest tribute consumers can pay to the institution 
of advertising is to demand more from it and, in the 
American tradition of democratic free discussion, to criti- 
cize its shortcomings frankly and without fear. That is 
what consumer educators and organized consumers are 
doing for advertising. . . .” 


Voice of the People 


Fleer sgpei surely among the most introspective of 
people, are always interested in what the public thinks 
about advertising—in the same way, probably, that Nero 
wondered what the Romans thought of his fiddle-playing. 
And Fortune has obliged the boys with a poll. 

Automobile advertising won—some 30.6% rated it most 
honest; Cigarettes lost—22% found it least honest. Run- 
ner-up to Automobiles was Insurance (24.5%). Following 
Cigarettes came Drugs (21.4%) and Liquor (20.9%). 

Advertisers will react to this depending on their business. 
The cigarette elders will glare at their Fortunes and say: 
“The consumer movement's to blame for this! The minds 
of the people have been poisoned!” And the automobile 
men: “Only 30.6%! The minds of the people have been 
poisoned!” Or maybe we're getting crotchety. 
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“When I hear people 
talking about regimenta- 
tion of business by gov- 
ernment, [| remember, 
for example, as a boy 
reading of the embalmed 
beef scandal during the 
Spanish-American War 
and a few years later of the passage of a federal meat inspection act 
to prevent such exploitation of the people and of the government 
in the future. The Food and Drug Act, which in its day 
was denounced as an unwarranted interference by government 
with business, was passed by Congress in 1926. So it has 
gone during the last fifty years, step by step, as business has 
become more and more national in its scope, the powers of the 
national government have been expanded to meet the newly aris- 
ing problems. It was a perfectly logical and inevitable develop- 
ment.”"—From an address by Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Senator from 
Wyoming, Chairman of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, before the New York Board of Trade. 


Quote Without 


Comment 


“Speaking as citizens and human beings, not just as consumers, 
we must commend the legal establishment of minimum wages and 
maximum hours for the purpose of avoiding the extremes of low 
pay. . . . Economic science has established the fact that under 
modern industrial conditions . low prices for good-quality 
articles produced by modern industry always go with a relatively 
high wage level. Consumers ought, in their own interest, to be 
the first to demand that low wages be raised. There is no limit 
to the demand for the products of the farms and factories which 
would arise if the vast majority of our families, who have low 
incomes, could have more to spend. -’—George Soule, an 
editor of the New Repustic, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the National Consumers League on wage and hour legislation. 


“At the other extreme, one of our least vital needs is probably 
that for patent medicine and cosmetics and perfumes. . . . The 
underlying fact remains that the comparatively less-great real 
need for face paint and patent medicines is reflected in the greater 
cost of making them seem so desirable as to be necessary, for 
in order to whip us up to a point of desire which will result in 
purchase, the patent medicine maker apparently has to spend 
27 1/2 per cent of his sales dollar. -’"—Paul R. Hollister, 
executive vice-president of R. H. Macy & Co., as quoted in 
Printers’ Ink. 


“As events break, an agency to coordinate the price activities 
of the government may become necessary. And to get a jump 
on the war, it is imperative to create an independent consumers’ 
bureau. In the body politic the ultimate users of Wealth consti- 
tute an inarticulate and unorganized group. The industries have 
their trade associations; in spite of warring factions, labor is 
now welded into powerful unions. Both are skilled in the use 
of pressure and propaganda. Against entrenched parties, the host 
of buyers is as a mob against an army. 


“Goods should be produced in a quantity large enough and 
sold at a price low enough to have a secure place in the standard 
of life. If they are not, the obstacles should be found out, and 
this is the work of a consumers’ bureau. . . .”—“Can Prices 
Remain Neutral?” by Walton H. Hamilton in the Survey 


GRAPHIC. 


“The answer to the economic problem is obviously health insur- 
ance. .°. . The people on the level of the industrial worker 
and the members of the farm family are not getting the right 
quality of medical care, even when they get that quantity which 
they receive. . . 


“This program [the National Health Program recommended by 
the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Wei- 
fare Activities] has been embodied in the Wagner bill in a 
sound, constructive way. You will hear many criticisms from 
certain quarters, but you will find that those criticisms have 
little or no real reference to the bill. . . .”"—Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 
of the School of Medicine of Yale University. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS 


UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 
sons, or on a combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


‘Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated "Also Acceptable” 


may be of higher quality. 


Except where noted, a product rated "Not Acceptable” is judged 


not worth buying af any price, because of inferior quality or because it is potentially hormful. 











Washing Machines 


. . are now found in about six out of every ten wired homes 


in America. CU's new tests find that spinner types are still 


safer, still more efficient (though more costly) than wringer 


HAT American institution, the “na- 
p pat week,” includes—as all 
housewives surely know—a “National 
Washer and Ironer Week” set for some 
time in October. The purpose of the 
week, instituted by the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers Ass'n, is, 
obviously, to sell more washing ma- 
chines. A secondary aim seems to be 
that of giving the dealers and salesmen 
an injection of general inspiration. 
The week is, to be sure, only a 


special fillip. A reference to the trade - 


journals, where the industry talks more 
freely than it does to the public, sug- 
gests that some washing machine sales- 
men work pretty hard and ingeniously 
anyw ay. 

One manager of a California de- 
partment store sends a salesman out 
armed with the address of Mrs. Jones, 
who has bought a washer. The sales- 
man call on Mrs. Jones, 
though; he calls on Mrs. Smith, who 
lives “Is this 
Mrs. Jones? We’ve come about your 
Dry-Me-Dry washer.” Mrs. Smith, after 
explaining that she isn’t Mrs. Jones, 


does not 


next door, and says: 


For an account of labor conditions in the 
washing machine industry, see page 29. 


March, 1940 


is supposed to listen patiently while 
the salesman tells her how good Mrs. 
Jones’ washer is. 

Another dealer—in Alabama—at- 
tempts to dispense with outside sales- 
men by offering the customer pre- 
miums (equal to the salesman’s com- 
mission) and making the sale in the 
store. This method enables the dealer 





BENDIX 


“Highest quality of all machines tested 
. . « but also highest priced” 


to supervise the sale more closely and 
to “soft-pedal guarantees.” A guar- 
antee, says Electrical Merchandising, 
“in the hands of a salesman gives him 
a chance to draw the long bow and 
bring the customer bouncing back for 
a make-good long after the deal is 
clesed.” 

Doubtless other dealers use similar 
methods; the purchaser should be on 
the lookout for them. 

But, whether because of these meth- 
ods or in spite of them (because the 
washer is an important, labor-saving 
household tool), manufacturers have 
succeeded in installing their machines 
in a high percentage of American 
homes. Of the 25,000,000 wired homes 
in the United States, some 60% have 
electric washers. This figure is about 
4% more than the number having elec- 
tric refrigerators and about 414% 
above the figure for those having elec- 
tric toasters. Indeed, of all electrical 
appliances, only the iron is found in a 
greater number of homes. 


oR the present report on electric 
P cuties machines, samples of 13 
models, representing 10 makes of sev- 
eral different types, were put through 
laboratory tests. (CU’s last report on 
this subject appeared in the Reports 
for May 1937.) 

Probably the most important devel- 
opment since the last test has been the 
appearance (some two years ago) of 
the Bendix machine—unique in that it 
is almost entirely automatic. 

A brief outline of the Bendix action 
may be of interest. The dials are set 
first to the ‘soak position; lukewarm 
water, its temperature thermostatic- 
ally controlled, is admitted automatic- 
ally; and the drum revolves at a mod- 
erate speed (59 r.p.m.) for a period of 
15 minutes. After the water drains, 
the dials must be set again—this time 
for the desired washing period (five 
to 20 minutes) and temperature (hot 
or lukewarm). Water is again admit- 
ted automatically, the user adds soap 
through an opening at the top of the 
cabinet, and the machine does the 
washing. Then the water drains, the 
clothes undergo three rinses, and the 
drum shifts into spinning speed (31) 
r.p.m.) for drying. 

Although the Bendix washes more 


*One machine of each model rated was 


tested. 
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slowly than other machines—because 
of its small water capacity and because 
it does not agitate the clothes as vig- 
orously as do conventional machines 
—the time required to complete a 
washing with it is probably no greater, 
because of its automatic features. 

It rates high for convenience and 
durability. For those who can afford 
its price ($149.50), it appears to be 
a worthwhile purchase. 

Undoubtedly Bendix will not long 
be without competition in the auto- 
matic washing machine field. The 
Blackstone Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced an automatic washer sched- 
uled to appear on the market about 
April 1; and other manufacturers, in- 
cluding General Electric and Westing- 
house, have automatic machines in 
preparation. 

All of the machines tested fell into 
two general categories: those with 
spinner dryers and those with wring- 
ers—listed separately below. Of the 
latter, CU tested only models equipped 
with a safety release mechanism. 

The Underwriters’ requirement on 
this point is that “the release mechan- 
ism shall be readily accessible and 
operable from either side of the 
wringer frame, and shall be such that 
a steadily applied force of 20 Ib. will 
be sufficient to release maximum roll 
pressure. The operation of the release 
mechanism shall not result in any 
parts being thrown violently out of 
the assembly, shall release the tension 
of the rolls immediately and permit 
their separation for not less than two 
inches throughout their entire length, 
and shall stop the drive of both rolls.” 

A number of makes not equipped 
with such a mechanism when these 
tests were begun several months ago 
and consequently not included in the 
tests, now have the safety device. 


Ried! 
+ 3 is a 


KEkVINATOR 





KELVINATOR 


Even with such a device, however, 
CU does not, for reasons of safety, 
rate any of the wringer-type machines 
as “Best Buys.” They still present con- 
siderable hazard to the user. However 
accessible and easily operated the re- 
lease bar may be, the roll release and 
stop mechanism must be manually 
operated and severe injuries may occur 
before the rolls can be stopped and 
separated. Thus, because of the neces- 
sity for quick action under emergency 
conditions, the device may prove use- 
less when most needed. 

But wringer-equipped washers are 
cheaper than those with spinner driers, 
and purchasers whose income requires 
that they use this type should note care- 
fully the method of operation of the 
safety release. They should also make 
a fixed practice of trying it out every 
washday to make sure that it operates 
quickly and easily. It is wise to leave 
the safety release open between wash- 
days. 


A machines were tested for wash- 
ing effectiveness, durability, and 
convenience. Considered also in the 
ratings were general grade of construc- 
tion and results of safety tests of elec- 
trical and mechanical features. Cur- 
rent leakage to both the motor case 
and the frame was measured before 
and after the motor had been sub- 
jected to high humidity. The machines 
tested were generally satisfactory on 
the latter count—with the exception 
of the Apex, which had a current leak- 
age greatly in excess of safety require- 
ments and definite shock hazard. 
Because of the conditions under 
which washing machines are usually 
operated, in damp surroundings and 
near water pipes, shock hazard is pres- 
ent in even the most carefully con- 
structed washer. Grounding the motor 





A good release bar should operate easily; this one does 
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case, by attaching one end of a wire 
to it and the other end to a water pipe, 
eliminates this hazard. Since a good 
connection is essential, however, it may 
be advisable to have the work done 
by an electrician. An alternative is to 
install a three-conductor electric cord 
in place of the regular two-wire cord; 
the third wire serves as a grounding 
conductor. This installation will re- 
quire a three-wire receptacle with the 
third point grounded. 

In proof voltage tests, consisting of 
the application of 1,000 volts between 
the electrical circuit and motor case 
to determine the capacity of motor in- 
sulation, all models were satisfactory 
except the Apex. In the mechanical 
safety test it was found that all models 
were adequate, except that all wringer 
machines present the general hazard 
already noted. 


Tests for washing effectiveness were 
made by loading the machines with 
sheets to their rated capacity, each 
load including test specimens soiled 
with a standard mixture of dirt. Sam- 
ples were withdrawn at regular time 
intervals up to 20 minutes, and the 
increase in whiteness, an indication 
of washing ability, was measured with 
an “illuminometer.” Wear on clothes 
during the washing process was also 
measured. In general, wear increases 
with washing effectiveness, but it was 
not found to be excessive in any model. 

As for drying effectiveness, meas- 
ured both for time required and for 
degree of dryness, spinners were found 
to be slightly better than wringers. 

To test durability all machines were 
run under load approximately 500 
hours, considered the equivalent of at 
least five years of actual use. During 
the-first 150 hours of the run, the ma- 
chines were filled with a solution of 
soda ash (sodium carbonate) to test 
the resistance of the materials to the 
corrosive action of strong alkali such 
as may be encountered in use; no sig- 
nificant failures were noted. 


Following the soda-ash run, the ma- 
chines were subjected to a durability 
run of 350 hours with their rated loads 
of clothes and to a starting durability 
test, consisting of 6,000 starts. 


Spinners and wringers were both 
run for 100 hours and, in addition, 
subjected to a starting durability test. 
Spinners were started under load 8,000 
times. Wringers were started 9,000 
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times in each direction with the rolls 
set at medium pressure but not loaded. 
Pumps, found on all spinner machines, 
were run for 500 hours. Of wringer 
machines only the Hotpoint is pump 
equipped; for most machines, however, 
pumps are available at an extra cost. 

Features making for greater or less 
convenience were considered and are 
noted wherever possible in the ratings. 

Because of the length of time re- 
quired for tests of washing machines, 
there have been changes in a few of the 
brands listed since CU’s tests were 
begun. The “Best Buy” has not been 
changed. 





SPINNER TYPE 





Best Buy 


ABC Model 176 (Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, 
Tll.). $119.95. Capacity 16 gal. This is 
the same model rated in CU’s previous 
report (May 1937) with a slight change 
in tub design and agitator, which may 
account for the fact that, while the ma- 
chine of three years ago was not out- 
standing in washing ability, the new model 
rated among the highest on this count. 
The spinner basket, instead of being 
perforated, is solid, flaring outward. Water 
leaves through openings in the upper 
rim and can then be discharged through 
a spout into the washing machine itself 
or into a laundry tub. The spinner is 
average in drying ability and can also 
be used effectively and conveniently for 


Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price) 


Bendix Model S (Bendix Home Appliances, 


Inc., South Bend, Ind.). $149.50 plus - 
installation charge. Capacity 9 lb. dry 
clothes; 6 gal. water. This machine is 


slightly below others in the effectiveness 
of its dryer, which revolves less rapidly. 
Washing ability is good, although a 
washing period somewhat longer than 
that in other machines is required be- 
cause of a 15-minute “pre-soak” period. 
Convenience and durability of the Ben- 
dix more than offset these disadvan- 
tages. The machine is almost entirely 
automatic in operation; water is admitted 
and drained automatically; the tempera- 
ture is thermostatically controlled. Rins- 
ing action is extremely effective. Wear on 
clothes is low. Highest quality of all 
machines tested but also highest priced. 
The machine must be bolted to the floor 
because of vibration. 


Savage Model A (Savage Arms Corp., 
Utica, N. Y.). $139.50. Capacity 16 gal. 
Somewhat below average in washing abil- 
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ity. Dryer quite effective. Wear on clothes 
low. The basket which contains the 
clothes during the washing serves as a 
spin dryer. The aluminum cover should 
be removed when the basket is used as 
a spinner, since, although it is equipped 
with fasteners, there is a possibility that 
the cover may fly off. 

Easy Model 8SS9 (Easy Washing Machine 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.). $139.95. Capac- 
ity 18 gal. Equal to the others in washing 
ability and effectiveness of dryer. Wear 
on clothes greater. No mechanical failure 
in test. 

Hotpoint Model 302CD82 (Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago). $109.95. 
Capacity 16 gal. Washing ability satisfac- 
tory. Dryer effectiveness below average 
for spinner type. Wear on clothes about 
average, Durability considered satisfactory. 


Not Acceptable 


Apex Model 2-221 (Apex Electric Mfg. 
Co.). $139. Capacity 18 gal. Washing abil- 
ity and dryer effectiveness satisfactory. 
Wear on clothes about average. Motor 
insulation in machine tested failed at 
600 volts (all others withstood the 
ordinary test at 1,000 volts). Current 
leakage was also greatly in excess of that 
permitted in safety regulations. Design of 
motor is apparently faulty, since these 
findings are almost identical with those 
of previous tests on the Apex. Shock 
hazard incident to current leakage makes 
this machine “Not Acceptable.” This 
hazard may be eliminated, however, by 
grounding. In the absence of shock 
hazard this machine would rate just above 
Savage. 





WRINGER TYPE 





Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price) 


Sears’ Kenmore Model No. 110-581 (Sears- 
Roebuck retail stores only). $69.95. 
Capacity 17 gal. Washing ability and 
effectiveness of dryer above average. Per- 
formance in durability test considered 
satisfactory. Wringer released by inward 
or downward pressure on bar on either 
side of wringer. 


ABC Model 250 (Altorfer Bros. Co.). 
$79.95. Capacity 17 gal. Good washing 
ability. Effectiveness of dryer fair. Wear 
on clothes about average. Performance in 
durability test and construction average. 
Safety release mechanism operates easily 
with pressure on bar in any direction. 

Kelvinator Model 7-C  (Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit). $69.50. Capacity 16 gal. 
Average washing ability and drying effec- 
tiveness. More wear on clothes than with 
most machines. Performance very good in 
durability test. Release mechanism oper- 
ates with light pressure upward or down- 
ward on bar. 





ABC (SPINNER DRYER) 


Three years ago: “not outstanding.” 
This year: “among the highest” 


Hotpoint Model 302CC91 (Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co.). $99.95. Capacity 
17 gal. Excellent washing ability but 
rather severe wear on clothes, Effective- 
ness of dryer above average. Durability 
considered satisfactory. Release bars op- 
erate with very light pressure on either 
side of wringer. Equipped with pump. 

Easy Model 5T9A (Easy Washing Machine 
Corp.). $59.95. Capacity 16 gal. Below 
average in washing ability. Effectiveness 
of dryer above average. Wear on clothes 
average. Construction and durability con- 
sidered average. Release mechanism op- 
erates with light pressure on bar. 


Thor Model 9-74 (Hurley Machine Div., 
Electric Household Utilities Corp., Chi- 
cago). $59.95. Capacity 14 gal. (clothes 
capacity lowest of those tested). This 
model is lowered in price and much im- 
proved over the model previously tested. 
Washing ability highest of all machines 
tested although drying effectiveness low. 
Wear on clothes greater than average. 
Construction and durability somewhat be- 
low average. Release bars require fairly 
strong push inward to release. 


Not Acceptable 


Whirlpool Model 2811 (Nineteen Hundred 
Corp.) $69.95. Capacity 17 gal. Washing 
ability high and dryer effectiveness very 
good. Wear on clothes slight. The machine 
has rather flimsy legs and slight mechani- 
cal defects were encountered in_ test. 
Safety release mechanism is not depend- 
able in operation. When the wringer pres- 
sure is set high or when there is a 
thick load of cloth between the rolls, the 
bar can be pushed to the limit of its 
motion without releasing. It will, however, 
release under these conditions if given a 
hard sharp rap. Because of unsatisfactory 
operation of the safety release mechanism, 
this machine is rated “Not Acceptable.” 
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The Bureau of Home Economics finds age a grossly unreliable 
guide to size, yet that is how most children's union and 


sleeping suits are marked. Here are ratings and some counsel 


OTHERS buying children’s union 
M suits and sleeping garments for 
the first time may find it a trying and 
expensive business. Both garments 
must be loose enough to permit free- 
dom of movement and at the same 
time sufficiently snug to keep out 
drafts at the shoulders and legs. Yet 
manufacturers are of virtually no 
help in determining the correct size. 

With one exception, the brands 
tested were marked according to age; 
and age, as experienced shoppers 
know, is far from ideal as an indica- 
tion of size in children’s garments. 
The young mother, therefore, with no 
experience to draw upon, may find 
the problem a difficult one. 

The U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics recently completed the monu- 


SIX-BUTTON FRONT 


. and-a three-button seat offer far 
too many problems to the child 
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mental task of making body measure- 
ments of 147,000 children. The study 
shows that age is a most unreliable 
guide to size and that any adequate 
criterion must be based on two in- 
dependent body measurements. These 
measurements, which a mother can 
easily take of her own child, would 
tell her all she needs to know about 
correct sizes if they were so_indi- 
cated on the garment. 

But manufacturers continue the 
old practice of age sizing. The one 
exception found by CU was the Bos- 
ton Knitting Mills, manufacturers of 
Quickees. The Bureau found that if 
only one measurement is to be used, 
weight, rather than age, is the most 
accurate indication of size. And 
Quickees are sized by weight. 

Also important, of course, in get- 
ting the correct fit for a child, are 
construction and fabric of the gar- 
ment. Children’s union suits should 
be elastic and fairly snug, since a 
suit that fits snugly is far more com- 
fortable than a tight suit that binds 
and far warmer than a loose one that 
slips from the child’s shoulders and 
lets drafts up his legs. Purchasers 
should be on the lookout for this; 
if a new garment in the store does 
not spring back into shape after 
stretching, it is not likely to do so 
after many washings. 


‘Wool is generally regarded as a 


poor material for children’s gar- 
ments, either in Winter or in Sum- 
mer. Even part-wool union suits 


should be avoided, according to child 
specialists, since children spend a 
good part of their time in warm 
rooms at home or in school. Slight 
irritations occur more _ frequently 
than is generally realized and rashes 
from wool are by no means uncom- 
mon. Wool sleeping suits, too, may 
be very irritating to many children. 
Two of the sleeping garments tested 
contained very small amounts of 
wool and are so indicated. 

Garments of all cotton are by far 
the best choice; and there seems to 








be no good reason for decorating 
them with shiny rayon stripes. 
Fleeced finishes contribute to softness 
and comfort. Other considerations 
being equal, the heavier the cotton 
the warmer the garment will be. 


The most common cotton fabrics 
used are plain knits and _ ribbed 
knits. The latter are likely to be 


more elastic. Fancier knitting, like 
that used in Quickees’ “accordion” 
rib, will be found still more elastic. 
Greater freedom of movement can 
also be obtained by the use of raglan 
sleeves, found in a few garments. 
Because some garments may be 
found to be skimp-cut, purchasers 
should be sure that sleeping suits 
have legs that are long enough and 
large well-reinforced feet. Colored 
garments should, of course, be color- 
fast—all those tested, which were in 
pastel shades, were satisfactory. 


ARENTS of small children will do 
r well to pay particular attention to 
the design of the union suits they 
buy. For the child who is learning 


to dress himself, it is most important 


— 


a 
eatin A 


SELF-HELP SEAT 


. and a three-button front can be of 
real help in developing self-reliance 
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that the buttons be few in number, 
large and smooth, and easily reached. 
If they are not, the youngster may 
soon become discouraged and either 
call for maternal help or leave the 
job unfinished. 

Of real value to the child who 
is acquiring, or should be acquiring, 
lifetime habits of reliance upon his 
own skill is the “self-help” seat, with 
an elastic at the top. Some suits are 
available with adjustable elastic. 

Suits of the pull-on type, with an 
elastic neck and no front opening, 
are excellent for most young children. 

One sample of each suit was 
tested. All were size 8, Winter 
weight, one piece. Considered in the 
ratings were: quality of the tape rein- 
forcements and seams; _ shrinkage 
(determined by measuring the gar- 
ment before and after laundering) ; 
count of the fabric, made under a 
magnifying glass; weight per yard 
as well as weight of the entire gar- 
ment; bursting strength (measured 
on a Mullen bursting strength ma- 
chine): and fiber conterit, determined 
microscopically. Dimensions of the 
garments were checked against Stand- 
ard Sizes of Knit Underwear (exclu- 
sive of rayon) promulgated by the 
Federal Specifications Board. 

Unless otherwise noted, garments 
are of 1x1 rib knit cotton. 





UNDERWEAR 
Best Buy 





Sears’ Handywear Cat.: No.—16D7117 
(Sears-Roebuck). 50¢ plus postage. 
Fleece finish. Heavy weight. 5-button 
front. Self-help seat; button drop seat 


also available. Taped reinforcements. Fit 
satisfactory. Strong fabric. Highest 
quality of garments tested. 


Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price) 


Speedundies (E-Cut Knitting Mills, NYC.; 
available from Cooperative Distributors, 
116 E. 16 St., NYC). 66¢. Medium weight. 
6-button front. Self-help seat. Fit satis- 
factory. Fabric strong. 


Forest Mills (Brown, Durrell & Co., NYC). 


65¢. Fleece finish cotton with horizontal 
rayon decorative stripes. Light weight. 
3-button front. Self-help seat. Strong 
fabric. Fit satisfactory. 


Me Do (Thomas Dalby, Inc., Watertown, 
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A Method for Determining Size 


HE following charts give a fairly accurate method of determining 

required size by taking two measurements of the child—trunk and 
width. Trunk measurement is taken by passing a tape measure from the 
top of the shoulder close to the neck down to and around the crotch and 
back to the shoulder. Width measurement is taken by passing the tape 
measure around the chest 2 to 3 inches below the armpits and dividing by 2. 
These measurements are based on Federal Specifications JJU 531. 


Knit Underwear (Rib) 























Age (Size) 2 4 6 10 12 14 16 
Trunk. ..|37-40 |40-43 | 43-46 /46-49 | 49-52 52-55 55-59 59-62 
Width. . ./9}-10 |9}-10 10-10} [10-103 103-114) 114-12}; 12}-13 13-13} 














Knit Sleeping Garments [Rib and Flat) 





Age (Size) | | 2 | 4 


6 8 | 





Trunk. | —38 38-40 140-42 |42-44 


44-45 


45-47 |47-48 | 





9-94 194-10 |10-104 











104-11) 11—114/114-12)12—— 





Width | —— 




















Mass.). $1.10. Heavy weight. 3-button 
front. Self-help seat. Raglan sleeves. 


Measurements poor. Fine, strong fabric. 


Ward’s Comfytogs Cat. Nos.—29C919 and 
29C920 (Montgomery Ward). 49¢ plus 
postage. Fleece finish. Heavy weight. 
Brief-leg style. Self-help seat. 5-button 
front. Taped reinforcements. Fit poor; 
skimped in length and width. Fair-strength 
fabric. 


Duofold (Duofold, Inc., NYC). 98¢. 
Double fabric. Heavy weight. 6-button 
front. Side opening seat with 1-button 
closure. No garter supports. Double 
crotch. Fit fair. Strong, serviceable 
fabric. Generally good quality. 

Quickees (Boston Knitting Mills, Newton, 
Mass.). $1. “Accordion” ribbed knit. 
Light weight. 6-button front. Self-help 
eat. Taped reinforcements. No garter 

‘supports. Fit satisfactory. Sized accord- 
ing to weight. 


Nazareth (Nazareth Waist Co., Nazareth, 
Pa.). 79¢. Medium weight. 6-button 
front. Side opening seat with 1-button 


closure. No garter supports. Fabric 
strong. Fit poor; skimped in width. Tag 
carrying Good Housekeeping guaranty 
states measurements conform to Under- 
wear Institute standards. Measurements 
found to be below these standards. 

Carter’s (Wm. Carter Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass.). 98¢. Light weight. 
4-button front. Drop seat with 3 buttons. 
No garter supports. Fabric strong. Rated 
down chiefly on design, but should give 
good service. 

Quickees Tu-Way Stretch. $1.25. “Ac- 
cordion” ribbed knit. Very light weight. 
No opening down front; elastic at neck 
allows garment to be pulled on. Self- 
help seat. No garter supports. Good 
reinforcements. Raglan sleeves. Fit satis- 
factory. Good design. Sized according 


to weight. Fabric, however, has low 
strength. Price too high for this quality. 


Not Acceptable 


Vanta (Earnshaw Knitting Mills). $1. 
Medium-to-light weight. 4-button front. 
Self-help seat. No garter supports. Fit 
satisfactory. Rather coarse, low-strength 
fabric. Poor construction. 

Adjusto-Bak (Augusta Knitting Corp.). 
99¢. Very light weight. Fit poor, skimped 
in width and armhole. 5-button front. 
Self-help seat. Fabric rather coarse and 
of medium strength. Generally poor 
quality. 

E-Z (E-Z Mills). 79¢. Fleece finish cotton 
with horizontal rayon decorative stripes. 
Medium weight. 6-button front. Drop 
seat with three buttons. Taped rein- 
forcements. Measurements poor, skimped 
in length and armhole. Coarse, low- 
strength fabric. Lowest quality of all 
garments tested. This garment bears the 
label of Good Housekeeping guaranty. 





SLEEPING SUITS 





Best Buys 


Nazareth (Nazareth Waist Co., Nazareth, 
Pa.). 89¢. Flat knit fleece finish cotton. 
Trace of wool found would not contribute 
to warmth and might be irritating. Heavy 
weight. 6 soft rubber button front. Drop 
seat fastened with 3 rubber buttons. Sole 
of foot double. Fit satisfactory. Coarse 
but strong fabric. Second highest quality 
of garments tested. 


(Ratings continued on page 10) 
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We Do (Thomas Dalby, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass.). $1.35. Flat knit. Heavy weight. 
6 soft rubber button front. Self-help seat. 
Taped reinforcements. Sole and toe of 
foot double thickness. Fit satisfactory. 
Fabric good. Highest quality found. 


Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price) 


Ouickees Tu-Way Stretch (Boston Knit- 
ting Mills, Newton, Mass.). $1.65. “Ac- 
cordion” ribbed. Light weight. Pull-on. 
Raglan sleeves. Self-help seat. Taped 
reinforcements. Fit fairly satisfactory. 
Sized according to weight. Fabric me- 
dium strength. 

Ward’s Best Quality Cat. No.—31C1616 
(Montgomery Ward). Sizes 1, 2, 3—74¢; 
4, 5, 6—84¢; 7, 8, 9—94¢ plus postage. 
Fleece finish flat knit. Medium weight. 
7 soft rubber button front. Self-help seat. 
Sole and toe of foot double. Slightly 
skimped in width. Fabric rather coarse 
but of good strength. 

Arnold (Arnold Knit Goods, Cohoes, N. Y.). 
$2.25. Flat knit. Entire garment is made 
of two layers of fabric. Heavy weight. 
7-button front. Drop seat with 3 buttons. 
Sole and heel of foot double (4 layers). 


Fit fair. Fine fabric should give excellent 
wear. 

Carter’s (Wm. Carter Co. Needham 
Heights, Mass.). $1.50. Fleece finish 
flat knit. Light weight. 6 soft rubber 
button front. Self-help seat. Raglan 
sleeves. Sole of foot double. Fit satis- 


factory. Coarse but fairly strong fabric. 


Sears’ Rollic Cat. No.—38D9402 (Sears- 
Roebuck). Price varies with size: size 1, 
48¢; size 10, 93¢ plus postage. Fleece 
finish flat knit. Medium weight. 5 soft 
rubber button front. Drop seat with 3 
rubber buttons. Sole of foot double. 
Skimped in length. Fabric of good 
strength. 


Not Acceptable 


Vanta (Earnshaw Knitting Mills, Newton, 


Mass.). $2.25. Fleece finish. Medium 
weight. 1 button at neck fastening; deep 


overlap of fabric at chest. Opens down 
to waist. Self-help seat. Raglan sleeves. 
Ankle contains elastic. Foot double. Fit 
poor. Design good. Fabric, however, is 
coarse and of low strength. 

Snooszies (E-Cut Knitting Mills). $1.29. 
Fleece finish flat knit. Light weight. 6 
soft rubber button front. Self-help seat. 
Reinforced crotch. Sole of foot double. 
Fit poor, skimped in width and armhole. 
Coarse fabric of low strength. Generally 
poor quality. 

Denton (Denton Sleeping Garment Mills). 
$1.59. Fleece finish flat knit 97% cotton, 
3% wool. Wool would not contribute to 
warmth and might be irritating. Medium 
weight. 6 soft rubber button front. Drop 
seat with 5 rubber buttons. Foot single 
thickness of heavier fabric. Fit satisfac- 

Coarse fabric, low strength. De- 

sign and construction poor. 


tory. 
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. . . and anti-perspirants are generally unnecessary for most 


people. In spite of the ads, the "Best Buy” is usually fre- 


quent bathing. For the majority of those who must use an anti- 


perspirant, a simple solution of aluminum chloride is effective 


66,0 You want men to whisper 

to you or about you”? the 
Odorono Co., Inc. asks softly in an 
advertisement which quotes that dis- 
tinguished medical authority, Dorothy 
Dix. Explains Mrs. Dix: “You need 


a true perspiration check that your 


bath can’t render ineffective, that 
won't fail you after tennis, a walk, 
dancing.” 


Then there is the one (Mum, this 
time) that begins: “THE WORD 
THAT CAROL NEVER HEARS IS 
. - - ‘DARLING’. . . . It isn’t as if 
she weren't pretty enough—or easy to 
talk to. And she thinks she’s careful 
about her person. After all, doesn’t 
she bathe every day? Foolish Carol! 
Like so many girls, she trusts her bath 
alone to keep her sweet”! 

Well, now, what about Carol? The 
chances are that she had better look 
first of all for other sources of her 
unpopularity. 

Despite the implications of the ad, 
the great majority of people will find 
that frequent bathing is the 
necessary guard against unpleasant 


only 


body odor. Some may find the addi- 
tional application of talcum powder, 
powdered boric acid, or baking soda 
solution helpful. If these 
are not sufficient, only then is the use 
of an anti-perspirant called for. 


measures 


and “anti- 
definition. They 
are often used interchangeably, but a 


As terms, “deodorant” 


perspirant” need 
simple distinction exists between them. 
A deodorant is a preparation which 
An anti-perspirant, 
on the other hand, does not remove 
odors present, but checks 
perspiration, and consequently 
vents further formation of odors which 
arise from 
usage generally labels as a deodorant 
both of these preparations and a third 
type as well, namely which 
neither destroy but 
simply cover up one odor with an- 


destroys odors. 


already 
pre- 


perspiration. Common 


“masks” 
prev ent nor 


other (ostensibly more pleasant). 


LL of the liquid anti-perspirants 
A included in CU’s examinations 
contained aluminum chloride as the 


chief active ingredient. On the whole, 





IF YOU WANT A GLASS JAR 


... Arrid may be a “Best Buy,” but it’s “Not Acceptable” as a deodorant. The 
jar cut in half indicates the relative amounts of deodorant and of glass 
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this seems to be the most effective and, 
for most people, the safest anti-per- 
spirant generally available. But there 
are several precautions to be observed 
in its use. According to leading 
authorities, one possible hazard is 
that when an aluminum chloride solu- 
tion is applied to skin which has been 
washed with soap and water and not 
thoroughly rinsed and dried, an insol- 
uble aluminum salt may be precipi- 
tated on the skin and eczema may 
follow. Dermatitis may also result 
either from an allergy to aluminum 
chloride, or from the use of it in too 
highly concentrated solutions. 


Aluminum chloride should be ap- 
plied only when absolutely essential 
and as infrequently as possible, and 
never to raw or broken skin surfaces 
or on cuts, pimples, or irritations. It 
should be used after washing only after 
all soap has been thoroughly rinsed 
off, and it should never be used within 
two days after removing hair. 


A further disadvantage of alumi- 
num chloride is the fact that clothing— 
particularly cotton and linen fabrics 
—is harmed by coming into contact 
with even small quantities of it. It 
weakens the fibers, and eventually 
causes the fabric to fall apart, or to 
break under even slight tension. The 
area on which an anti-perspirant con- 
taining aluminum chloride has been 
used should, therefore, be washed and 
dried before clothes are put on. Dry- 
ing alone is not sufficient; the chemi- 
cal must be removed by washing it off 
if clothing is to be preserved. And 
don’t be afraid that washing will 
destroy the chemical’s action. 

Creams containing aluminum chlor- 
ide (a number of those examined did) 
are unsatisfactory because they call 
for prolonged This pre- 
cludes the possibility of removing ex- 
cess aluminum chloride, thus making 
it difficult to prevent damage to 
clothing. 


contact. 


Some of the liquid anti-perspirants 
contain, besides aluminum chloride, 
potassium alum (a compound with 
similar effects) or ferric chloride. The 
latter should not be used, as it has a 
tendency to stain the skin. Solutions 
containing it are easily recognized 
from their reddish-brown color. 


In the cream products, three addi- 
tional compounds are frequently 
found: zine oxide, which has a very 
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ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
SOLUTIONS 

. +. vary in price, depending on who 
sells them to you. In the form of Odo- 
Ro-No you pay 38.3¢ a fluid ounce; 
for Richard Hudnut’s version you pay 
27.6¢; at your corner drugstore it’s 
about 8¢. Odo-Ro-No’s extra service 
consists of a 3/4,-ounce bottle that man- 
ages to look just about as big as Hud- 
nut’s 2-ounce bottle 


mild astringent and antiseptic action 
(though some authorities claim that 
the action is negligible for practical 
purposes) ; zinc sulfate, which is both 
an antiseptic and an astringent; and 
salicylic acid, used in small quantities 
as an antiseptic and a preservative. 
Some authorities, feeling that its long- 
continued presence on the skin may 
cause dermatitis, are opposed to its 


-use. 


Those who must use an anti-per- 
spirant will, in most cases, find a 
simple solution of aluminum chloride, 
which can be purchased at any drug- 
store, the “Best Buy.” Since the 
strength of a solution that will be 
effective, safe and economical varies 
with the individual, however, some 
experimentation with the solution may 
be found necessary. 


Test with aluminum chloride solu- 
tions of decreasing strength, and use 
the weakest solution that effectively 
stops perspiration. Although CU has, 
in the past, given a 25% solution as 
the maximum that can safely be used, 
further evidence indicates that it is 
best to use a solution no stronger 





than 15%. A solution varying between 
10% and 15% will usually be found 
satisfactory, but any solution which 
causes irritation should be avoided. 


Some people are sensitive to alumi- 
num salts, even in small quantities. 
For these, a dilute solution of formal- 
dehyde (2% or less) is an effective 
substitute unless they are sensitive to 
this as well. Formaldehyde acts 
also as a deodorant, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that it can be used 
immediately after shaving. It has the 
disadvantage of a rather unpleasant 
odor (although that disappears soon 
after application), and some people 
may find it irritating. 

The following brand listings are 
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based on examination of the products 
by CU technicians and on data pre- 
pared by the North Dakota Regulatory 
Dep’t in November 1939. 





LIQUID 
ANTI-PERSPIRANTS 





Best Buys 


Aluminum Chloride Solution, 15% 
(drugstores). 3-fl. oz. bottle, about 25¢; 
cost per fi. oz. 8.3¢. Apply to affected 
parts, let dry, then rinse off with water 
before allowing to touch clothing. Try 
diluting with water until you find the 
lowest concentration which is effective. 
Note precautions in text. If this -solu- 
tion is found irritating even in the lowest 
effective concentration, discontinue, and 
try the formaldehyde solution below. 

Formaldehyde Solution, 2% (drug- 
stores). 4-fl. oz. bottle, about 20¢; cost 
per fl. oz, 83¢. Sponge on affected 
parts, wipe dry, and apply ordinary talc. 
Odor may be found unpleasant. Irritating 
to some people. 


Also Acceptable 


increasing cost per fluid 
ounce) 

Ab-Scent (Madame Berthé, NYC). 47¢ a 
bottle; cost per fi. oz. 11.6¢. Volume 
not declared on label. Aluminum chlor- 
ide solution. Active ingredients not stated 
on label. 

Instant Dew (Pearson Pharmacal Co., 
NYC). 31¢ for 2% fl. oz.; cost per fi. 
oz., 13.7¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 

Rexall (United Drug Co., Boston). 29¢ 
for 2 fi. oz.; cost per fi. oz., 17.5¢. Slack- 
filled, contained less than declared 
volume. Aluminum chloride with traces 
of soap. Active ingredients not stated 
on label. 

Nonspi (Nonspi Co.). 49¢ for 2 fl. oz.; cost 
per fl. oz., 24.5¢. Aluminum chloride with 
small amounts of ferric chloride, soap 
and alum. 

Perstop (Perstop, NYC). 25¢ a bottle; 
cost per fl. oz, 25¢. Aluminum chloride 
solution. Volume and active ingredi- 
ents not declared on label. 


(In order of 


Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, Inc., 
NYC). SO0¢ for 2 fl. oz.; cost per f1. 
oz., 25.1¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 


Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 55¢ 
for 2 fl. oz.; cost per fl. oz., 27.6¢. 
Aluminum chloride, with traces of ferric 
chloride, soap and alum. 

Ever-Dry (Ever-Dry Labs., Los Angeles). 
45¢ for 1% f. oz.; cost per fi. oz., 
36.9¢. Aluminum chloride solution. 

Odo-Ro-No Instant (Odorono Co., NYC). 
31¢ for 64% fi. dr.; cost per fi. oz., 38.3¢. 
Volume should be stated in fi. oz. rather 
than drams. Aluminum chloride solution. 
Deceptive container. 
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Not Acceptable 


Odo-Ro-No Regular (Odorono Co.). 31¢ 
for %4 fl. oz.; cost per fl. oz, 41.3¢. 
Aluminum chloride solution; 20% con- 
centration too high. Deceptive container. 





DEODORANTS 





Best Buys 


Boric Acid, Powdered (drugstores). 30¢ 
per lb.; cost per oz., 1.9¢. May be mixed 
with a small quantity of perfumed talcum 
powder if desired. Dust on affected parts. 

Solution of Baking Soda (drug or 
grocery stores). Dissolve 2 or 3 teaspoon- 
fuls in a glass of warm water, and 
sponge on affected parts. 





CREAM 
DEODORANTS 
& ANTI-PERSPIRANTS 





Despite the fact that creams are widely 
used, liquid preparations are at least equally 
effective and safer. All the proprietary 
products listed below are, to some extent, 
anti-perspirants, rather than simple deo- 
dorants. 


Acceptable 


Fresh No. 1 (Pharma-Craft Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky.). 50¢ for 1%-oz. tube; cost 
per oz., 25.5¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment, 
with some borates. Active ingredients not 
stated on label. Claim “Deodorant . . 
does not stop perspiration . . . leaves 
pores open, does not seal perspiration 
glands,” misleading. Deceptive container. 

Hush (Hush Co., Philadelphia). 37¢ a 
jar; cost per oz., 25.9¢. Net weight not 
given on label. Zinc-oxide type ointment. 
Active ingredients not stated on label. 
Claims “Deodorant . . . banishes house- 
hold odors from hands . . . refreshing to 
hot, tired feet . . . neutralizes all odors,” 
misleading. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Inc., NYC). 50¢ for 2-oz. tube; 
cost per oz., 27.7¢. Slack-filled, contained 
less than declared weight. Zinc-sulfate 
type ointment, with some carbonates and 
bicarbonates. Consistency such that it is 
almost impossible to squeeze cream from 
tube. Active ingredients not declared on 
label. Claim “Completely removes odor, 
retards perspiration but does not inter- 
fere with normal function by closing the 
pores disappears into the skin,” 
misleading. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 55¢ 
for 134-oz. jar; cost per oz. 28.5¢. Jar 
slack-filled, contained Jess than declared 





Zinc-oxide ointment with 


weight. 
benzoic acid. 
Yodora (McKesson, Robbins, Inc., NYC). 


type 


25¢ for %g-0z. tube; cost per oz., 30.9¢, 
Zinc-oxide type ointment, with some 
borates. Active ingredients not stated on 
label. Claim “Conceals absorbs 
odors, counteracts odors,” misleading. 


Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, Inc. 
NYC). 50¢ for 144-0z. jar: cost per oz., 
33.3¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment with 
salicylic acid. Active ingredients not stated 
on label. Claim “Will neutralize perspira- 
tion odor,” misleading. May be irritating 
because of salicyclic acid. Deceptive con- 
tainer. 

Mum (Bristol-Myers Co., NYC). 29¢ for 
.65-0z. jar: cost per oz., 44.6¢. Zinc-oxide 
type ointment. Active ingredients not 
stated on label. Claim “Takes the odor 
out of perspiration . . . prevents under- 
arm odor,” misleading. 

Néy (Ney Co., Philadelphia). 49¢ a jar; 
cost per oz., 46.7¢. Net weight not given 
on label. Zinc-oxide type ointment. Ac- 
tive ingredients not stated on label. Claim 
“Prevents aura or body odors instantly,” 
misleading. Deceptive container. 


Amolin (Norwich Pharamacal Co., 
wich, N. Y.). 27¢ for %-oz. jar; 
per oz., 43.5¢. Zinc-oxide type ointment, 
with some borates. Active ingredients 
not stated on label. Claim “Prevents 
perspiration odors,” misleading. 


Not Acceptable 


(All of the following may damage clothing 
in ordinary use.) 


Arrid (Carter Products, Inc.) 39¢ for 
Yy-oz. jar; cost per oz., 56.5¢, Potassium- 
alum type ointment. Active ingredients 
not stated on label. Claim “Removes 
odor from perspiration . . . harmless to 
fabrics,” misleading. May be irritating, 


odors, 


Nor- 


cost 


will damage clothing. Deceptive con- 
tainer in small size. 

Odo-Ro-No Ice (Odorono Co.). 31¢ for 
l-oz. jar; cost per oz., 31¢. Aluminum- 


chloride type ointment. Checks perspira- 
tion. May damage clothing. 

Fresh No. 2 (PharmaCraft Co.). 50¢ 
for .78-0z. jar; cost per oz., 49.5¢. Alumi- 


num-chloride type ointment. Active in- 
gredients not stated on label. Claim 
“Vanishing cream will not harm 
clothing,” misleading. Deceptive  con- 


tainer. 


Taboo (Associated Distributors, Inc.). 43¢ 
a jar; cost per oz., 50.6¢. Net weight not 
stated on label. Aluminum-chloride type 
ointment. Active ingredients not stated 
on label. Claim “Protection for days . . . 
safe to use . . . harmless to clothing,” 


misleading. Deceptive container. 
Contouré (A. Breslauer Co.). 50¢ for 
%4-0z. jar; cost per oz., 64.5¢. Manufac- 


turer and net weight not given on label. 
Potassium-alum type ointment. Active in- 
gredients not stated on label. Claim 
“Deodorant . . . harmless . . . does not 
harm clothing,” misleading. May be 


irritating, will damage clothing. 
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Canned Peaches Canned Fruit Canned Peaches 
(Clingstone) (Continued) 
Tests of 201 cans of peaches and 
cost : Cost 
PER 236 of apricots show a decrease PER 
4/2 2 
BRAND AND CAN AVERAGE . aie ie BRAND AND 
peAKER OR DISTRIBUTOR {e) “SCORE in those containing excess liquid; PACKER OR DISTRIBUTOR ‘{e) SCORE” 
; rad P ~ | here are price & quality ratings Ree Genie 5 * “s , 
e ame | an.) . ( 
Hume (G.W. Hume 18 9] ey orcs oi ~~. 11 80 
N A report on canned pears in the Rock Dell! (Younglove 
Grade B November 1937 issue, CU noted that — (i. hak 2! om , 
Briardale' (Briardale). 17 89 49 out of 59 cans tested (about 83% ) Oh-Boy (Karasik).. . 104 79 
ote ee oe =0 «89 had less than the minimum weight set — -Zing (Plee-Zing 
i - " 9 79 2 
tailer-Owned Groc.).. 19 892 by the government for fruit content, Rooseveli i (Kareaik:). 19 792 
— Best! (Daniel . and an excess of water or sugar syrup. Westlake (Briardale). 7 679 
Comp Coste Coop. oe An examination of canned apricots in Exquisite Sania ‘Cruz yi 
Wholesale, meena May 1938 showed about 70% (or 40 Fruit Pack.) nes 15 79 
Trupebi’ a a 16 4 out of 56 cans tested) to be similarly a (C alif. “Pack. j 
s as. 2S 2 r MED.)... > 79 
Grand Union (Grand slack-filled. Rich Flavor _(Bercut- 
eee patie e S Tests for the present report revealed ae. wat gba 10* 79 
Grisdale (Gristede)... 24 8; an improvement in the situation. Of i Chicago) a 17 78 
Iris * (Haas, Baruch) 18 87 236 cans (94 brands) of apricots Sun-Elest (Jas. A. 
a (Reid, Mur- 24 grt tested, some 141 were low in drained Ph cment F ae A I> 78? 
Sweet Girl (Nat'l Tea 7 #687? weight—a drop of about 10% from re oy A Groc.). 15 78? 
ae an 6 0 «at: May 1938 tests on apricots. In the 201 Co-op Grade C (Con- 
x aghe eee - e Or c ® ; } 3” 
Blue & White (Red | & cans (85 brands) of clingstone peaches og ele om ~ ‘a 97 
White)..... 19 86 tested, a more definite improvement Fairpla (Parrott)...... 11 77 
gyal f Delight (Rich- —— was found—only 39 were low in ian ry gv eg 7 ea 
S&W (S&W Fine Foods). 24 85 3 drained w eight. Decision Gin eee 13 77 
Castio Crest (Gen. Food “— The government's requirement for Masterpiece (Calif. Sani- 7 
Dellford (Middendorf & i wn drained weight is 20 ounces of peaches, Pan A. TEE ‘(Nat'l yo 
Rohrs)..... 2385 18 ounces of whole apricots (or 19 Tea). ls 76 
» . 
=o. (Calif. Pack. ‘oe igees ounces of halved apricots) for the 29 Flavia (Hudson = Whole- +s : 
Oo 4 ‘ . 7 e lu ain » rae) 
Manco (B. Mandel)..... 13. 83 or 30 ounces of total weight in a No. : soli, + 
5 Kings Delight (Kings 
“— wate (Re d & - - 24 can. Cans which do not meet the a a. 13 76 

ee - ‘ 85 aimee * . ee ‘ose- e (L re Is 7 

IGA (Indep. Groc. Alli- government s requirements are subject Yosemite iF ilice & Per- ' 
ance) . 20 85 to seizure by the Food & Drug Admin- relli) . 12 76 
Stobety’s (Stokely) 43 ai istration unless they bear this legend: Dutchess (A, Kreme). 18 6% 
c < . acobson 
Asco ® (American Stores). 17 84 Shealy)........ 13 «76 
~e ee (Tri- “oe BELOW U. S. STANDARD — Club (Reid, Mur- 

2 2 ee ) -. * I — 94 76 
Premier (F. H. Leggett). 1 84 . = wweiae : ee i Lite 75 
Sun Kiet (Calif "Pas, SLACK FILL—CONTAINS EXCESS Brimfull Kitchen Prod as 

Corp.) . is = 83 J Wholesale, NYC)..... 17 9 75 
een roster & Wood) 104 83 ADDED LIQt ID Gingham Girl wer r& 

ite Rose (Seeman Wood).... 15 75 
Bros.) . . 19 83 Inadequate control would seem to be Mariposa (Calif. Sani- 

rection — -Low). - ee indicated by the fact that, even with Pt ed ee 10 7% 

y abby)...... » ae 2 : “ 2 
Sorel raat SE Oe. 15 2 the improvement noted above, 180 Food). am: val —— 13 75 
aan (Nat'l Food cans out of CU’s total sampling of 437 Hunt’s Superior (Hunt 

od.) .. a 15 ant : . q pr re 9 
Dodge (Haas Bros.)..... 15 82 still failed to meet government stand Royal Arms (Hill Bros.). 19 75? 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. ards and were not so labeled. 

Willi >. Grade C 

illiams)..........-. 23 82° Because of the large number of e 

Calif. Pack. Corp. . ai atte ale 
aed = Con toe = = slack-filled cans among those tested, Val Vita (Val VitaFood). 15 74° 

Ass'n, N. Kansas City, brands which had this failing are clas- Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat). 15 73 
M *. ws : . ‘ : Melrah (Harlem Sugar 
r rag wie’ k Bes 5 81 sified according to their scores (weight (ARR INR.. Ladie gi 1s 73 
relli) .. _— —— ch a excluded) and the factor of slack fill ae (Vv. ew 13 73 
Sacramento _(Bercut- is recorded in a footnote. ‘Richards. wt os 
“ceca a, let Ciné 15 81° Canned apricots and yellow cling Freshpak( Grand Union) 15 70? 
(Kroger). , peng 17 81? (or clingstone) peaches are rated on 1 Labeled aka or “Grade A. ” *0Oneor 
Avondale (Kroger)... .. 17 8024 the basis of color, uniformity of size, weight. unity veriablen “1 ail CAE Ts 
symmetry, absence of defects, and a6 es.  Cheice ™ or ™ Grade B.’ 
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character of the fruit. The last term 
covers such properties as degree of 
ripeness, texture, firmness, and tender- 
ness. Although taste was not included 
as a scoring factor, it nevertheless fig- 
ures in the ratings indirectly; experi- 
ence has shown that taste tends to fol- 
low very closely the quality in other 
respects. 


stone peaches, CU has been unable to 
include ratings of these. That they are 
becoming more and more popular 
seems to be indicated by the large 
number of brands carried in the retail 
stores that CU’s shoppers visited. 
Many people consider them more tasty 
than the yellow clings, which form the 
great majority of peaches canned, 


In the accompanying tables, CU, for 
the first time since its West Coast 
branch started nearly two years ago, 
lists both national and strictly West- 
ern brands together. A note on the 
reasons for the change will be found 
on page 28 of this issue. 

In the listings of apricots, brands 
marked with asterisks were halves; all 














Since there are no established gov- even though they lack the uniformity brands not so marked were whole 
ernment standards for canned free- and symmetry of the latter. apricots. 
Canned Apricots (Whole and Half) 
cost cost cost 
t 1 
BRAND A #4 AVERAGE BRAND AND AN AVERAGE BRAN ZAM averace 
PACKER AOR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE PACKER OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE PACKER “OR DISTRIBUTOR (¢) SCORE 
Grade A King-Ko (Kings Palmdale (Sussman, 
County Pack. Co.)... 14 84 Wormeer) . 19 792 
oo ee ay aes Royal Scarlet (R. CC.) Josh Sayer (Jack Sprat 
é eer ee ee ll 22 793 
i soa. SSS Exquisite (Santa Cruz *Heart’s Delight (Rich- 
Pack rs ¢ nta a 19 932 ruit Pack. Co.)..... 16 84? mond-Chase)........ 20 792 
B ~- | eR “92906 17 993 eee § FM legen )}25 83 ne Dell (Y ounglove : 
Eras = ac u eid, ee 26 79? 
Cresca* (Cresca Co.)... 2 91° Murdoch)........... 16 83 n (Barron-Gray).. 15 7924 
es ae 22 «91? at ee (Olympia . Fav play Dag >A 18 78 
9 eee ~ = ar 5 683 o’ The Walk 
aa en a = = a Sunblest (Jas. A (Calif. Coop. Can.)... 10% 78 
Gerbr hy e).. . a ee 14 83 *Freshpack (Grand 
= r —?. 17 9 Oh-Boy (Karesik Bros.) 15 83° NG alanis dadans 19 78? 
—- ley (Barron- ‘ Roosevelt' (Karasik).. 22 83 *Co-op® (Consumers 
POY). verses reveres 11* 90 Avalon (Bercut- Coop. Ass’n., Kansas 
Grade B Richards)........... 18 832 City). 16 78? 
Baby Stuart (Sprague, Hemet Hemet Pack. ). 10 782 
= 1 (United ES <5 5: 5's w sae 30 8683? A&P* (A&P)....... . 16 773 
JRE _... 27 892 Brimfull _ A. Marr). - 19 82? Full O’ Gold (Sutter). Swe & 
aa. (Nat'l Coop. i King (1. Di ini os ne ayo 
Inc., Chicago). ...... 2 8B ji —=§ _ SBM)... cccreeeees 2 Mountain s 20 7734 
Hunt’s Superior (Hunt Red & White (Red & Natur-Sweet (Parrott). 12 77? 
OS ey ree 19 88? White)............. 21 82:4 Tastewell (Nat'! Re- 
Savoy (Steele-W edeles). 25 88? Kroger’s Country Club tailer-Owned Groc.).. 20 77?" 
Manhattan Qualit (Rroger)............ 18 82? *Food Guild (Food 
(Manhattan Quality *American Home (Nat'l ey wu'tineseice'e os 217 76 
SL . . . auvecebs 28 «87? Tea)... ..---+s0e0s: 1S 823 Success (Jacobson- 
Finesse (Foster & Hunt’s Supreme Shealy) 10% 765 
RE a a 17 873 (Hunt Bros.)........ 21 812 *Sweet ‘ri (Sterling) . 20 762 
Highway (Gen. Food Libby’s (Libby)....... 21 8124 Hit Parade (Fruitdale). ll 762 
Prod) i a 0% 87 *IGA (Indep. Groc. Al- Masterpiece (Calif. 
en an eR (Paxton & OO ere 24 «81? Sanitary Can.)...... 12 76? 
Gallagher).......... 25 873 *Prattlow (Pratt-Low)...27 81? *Hume (G.W.Hume).. 25 75 
— (Sprague War- — Best } (Daniel *Sacramento (Bercut- 
oo Nae 32 «87 SR acasevcasces GS 81° Richerds)........... 16 73 
sa Ww Gesemen, Black ‘e White (Haas, All-Good iF. M. Ball). 14 752 
Wormeer)........... 27 8734 MDs ccecsrccees 80? *Standby (Fine Foods).. 21 75? 
Aunt Mary’ s* (Mor- —— ~—E - “ae (Filice & Per- 
Preserv eS 73 00 ss'n, ansas ies cient biden 13 752 
x... Drew Can. Co.). 10% 86? Sis: Skits oiin ass 21 80? *Argo (Calif. Pack ee 
Iris (Haas, Baruch).... 21 86° Fame (Fame Can. Co.). 19 80? eS ycughsatcohe’ 18 75? 
Dodge (Haas Bros.).... 17 85** Malibu (Jos. Pearce)... 14 80? 
“P se ( Zing, ess Santa Cruz A ay , ‘i Grade C 
*Westlake (Briardale olin (Catiak * Ball (F.M. Ball)... ... 9% 74? 
M De eas ae s $4? Corp. 80 24 “Eee _— the 
lonarch (Reid, Mure ~~ ops. nos. sr:... i , 66 
De i 8424 Kings Delight ae *Rose-Dale (Libby)... 21. 73? 
F&P (Filice & Perrelli). 16 84? unty Fack.)....... a. Val Vita (Val Vita)... 13 7324 
Dellford* (Middendorf Stokely’s (Stokely).... 17 80 California Girl (Calif. 
& Rohbrs)........... 27 «84? Cherry Valley (Jewel Sanitary Can.)...... 1l 732+ 
Waite Rose (Seeman ive neseviesresds 18 7934 California (A&P)..... 10 723 
SL ee roe 27 84 Asco* (American Stores) 19 79 ~ | |, 15 68 25:8 
’ w - Y ard dr t. ©1 Tall can, 15 or 16 02. ‘ Labeled “ Choice” or 
“ Labeled, =... = Grade A. oR ey a ea Getasd wie 4- “a 
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Household Cleaners 


. . . » come in many types and innumerable brands. In this 


article CU begins a discussion of some of their virtues, draw- 


backs and uses; with ratings of proprietary glass cleaners 


IME was when families made their 
_ yee soap by adding alkali to ani- 
mal fats. 
packed with modifications of and sub- 
stitutes for the 
grandma used to make. You can buy 
your soap products in bars and cakes, 


Today store shelves are 


simple compound 


in beads, flakes, chips, powders, pastes, 
and liquids. You can buy “built” 
soaps to which chemicals have been 
added for use with hard water and to 
increase the efficiency of the soap. 
You can buy “soapless soaps.” 

Most of the soap makers’ ingenuity 
and advertising money 
those soap products intended for one 
use or another in general household 
cleaning—for laundry, for dishes, for 
scrubbing, for windows, &c. On wash- 


is spent on 


day the radio advertises soap from 
early morning until late at night. 


Ivory sponsors “Against the Storm,” 
“Mary Marlin,” “Life Can be Beauti- 
ful,” and the “O’Neills”; Palmolive 
has “Hilltop House”; Colgate has 
“Stepmother” and “Ellen Randolph”; 
Chipso has “Manhattan Mother” and 
“Road of Life”; Rinso' has “Big Sis- 
ter”; Oxydol has “Ma Perkins.” 

This is a partial list for Monday 
alone. Yet after you have listened to 
the “Lux Radio Theatre” at night, 
you may very well reflect that you 
know little more about the essential 
properties of soap products than you 
knew before you listened to “Myrt and 
Marge” (sponsored by Super Suds) 
early in the morning. 

Powdered, flaked, or 
beaded soap is certainly more con- 
venient than cake soap for most house- 
hold uses. But form is no clue to 
contents among the numerous pack- 
aged detergent products of one type 
or another; they vary all the way from 
all soap and no “builder” to all 
builder and no soap. 


chipped, 


- washing fine fabrics—especially 
silk, wool, rayon, and some col- 
ored goods—pure soap is still best and 


* See page 
on Rinso. 
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often essential. Pure packaged soaps 
include Ivory Snow, Ivory Flakes, Lux, 
Palmolive Beads, Kirkman’s Chips, 
among others. But pure soap has two 
disadvantages: large quantities of it 
must be used with the “hard” or min- 
eral-laden water which flows from most 
faucets; and the soap may combine 
with various minerals to form a trou- 
blesome, gummy curd which makes 
frequent rinsing necessary. 

For the family washing, for dishes, 
and for general cleaning purposes, 





therefore, a “built” soap, containing 
one or more added chemicals, is both 
more economical and efficient 
as well. 

The added chemical builders com- 
bine with various minerals which the 
water has picked up between the time 
it fell as rain and the time it enters 
your home, and the resulting com- 
pound is precipitated to the bottom. 
Builders also facilitate the cleaning 
action and reduce the amount of soap 
needed, by neutralizing any acidity 
in the soil on the articles being 
washed. 

Soaps containing up to 30% builder 
include Chipso, Rinso, Selox, Super 
Suds, Oxydol.* “Washing powders” 


more 


(so-called “soap powders”) like Gold 


*New tests on laundry soaps are now 
being started. Publication of ratings within 
the next few months is planned. 
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Dust, Kirkman’s Soap Powder, and 
Octagon, on the other hand, contain 
only from 5% to 15% or 20% of 
soap; the rest is builder and water. 
Builder may also be purchased with 
no soap at all—as Oakite, Eazo, Brito, 
TNT, &c. These are essentially triso- 
dium phosphate (TSP), which may 
be economically purchased in bulk 
under its chemical name or initials. 

Because the mineral content of wa- 
ter varies from region to region, no 
ideal general formula for soaps and 
builders can be laid down. By experi- 
menting either with various brands 
of soaps with builders or with various 
chemicals, you can find a satisfactory 
method for your particular water sup- 
ply. Your municipal water department 
should be able to give advice on the 
kind and amount of softener best 
adapted to your water. 

Trisodium phosphate (TSP) is a 
chemical worthy of a place on your 
shelves for its many uses—not only 
as a water softener for the family wash, 
but also for cleaning windows, floors, 
and painted surfaces. (Because it 
tends to dry the skin of your hands, 
do not use more than a heaping tea- 
spoonful to a gallon of water.) 

Trisodium phosphate precipitates 
out both calcium and magnesium, the 
two commonest trouble-makers_ in 
hard water. If your water supply has 
little or no magnesium, you can use 
a cheaper softener—sodium carbon- 
ate, or soda ash. 

Don’t buy sal soda (washing soda) ; 
it has a beautifully sparkling crystal- 
line structure; but it is simply sodium 
carbonate plus 63% water. And you 
generally pay for the water at the 
same price as the soda. Many pack- 
aged soap manufacturers use sal soda 
instead of sodium carbonate to make 
their packages heavier and bulkier; as 
a result some soap powders contain as 
much as 50% water. 

Newer and more expensive than 
most other softeners is tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate, which removes iron 
as well as calcium and magnesium. It 
does not form a precipitate needing 
to be rinsed away, but holds the 
trouble-making minerals in water-sol- 
uble form as complex compounds. 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate cannot be 
bought at retail, but is widely used in 
such built soaps as Rinso, Oxydol, 
Super Suds, Chipso, &c. 

Another new compound, sodium 
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metaphosphate, is even more efficient 
in one or two respects than tetraso- 
dium pyrophosphate; but it is available 
only under the trade name Calgonite, 
not available at all in some communi- 
ties, and higher priced (because of 
patent restrictions) than other water- 
softening compounds. 

“Soapless soaps” consist of certain 
chemicals which possess the detergent 
properties of soap but are unaffected 
by hard water. Brands include Dreft, 
Nol, Snoclean, &. If hard water con- 
stitutes a special problem for you, they 
may be worth trying since they are 
designed for direct use alone in hard 
water. In general, however, they are 
considerably more expensive than soap 
used in combination with the correct 
softener. 


Window Cleaning Compounds and 
Proprietary Products 


ie pede who have rubbed long 
and hard to clean windows, mir- 
rors and other glass surfaces, now have 
a score of new brands of glass cleaners 
(Windex, CKleerpane, Windoshine, 
&c.). They were originally devised to 
help oil-station attendants clean wind- 
shields quickly and easily, and have 
relatively recently come into house- 
hold use. Most of them come in bot- 
tles fitted with a simple spraying de- 
vice, or in large cans sold along with 
atomizers. The sprayers and atomizers 
make it possible to apply a thin, even 
coating of cleaner to the glass sur- 
face. 

Easiest to use of the prepared clean- 
ers are simply lubricants which enable 
the cloth or chamois to slide smoothly 
over the glass. Glycerine in water will 


‘do; ethylene glycol in water is bet- 


ter. Windex is a widely distributed 
window cleaning preparation contain- 
ing ethylene glycol. 





Correction 


y pew Ansley Dynaphone table model 
radio-phonograph listed on page 
13 of the January Reports was incor- 
rectly listed as D-10. The D-10 was a 
1939 model which was discontinued 
and replaced for 1940 by the D-10A, 
which was the model tested in CU's 
laboratory. 

Ansley models listed in the chassis 
duplication table use the same chas- 
sis as the D-10. The 1940 D-10A 
chassis is used only in the one model. 











A second type of glass cleaner acts 
by disselving partially or completely 
the thin oily film which coats most 
dirty glass. The liquid may be alco- 
hol (Kleerpane, Windoshine, Trico, 
&c.) or kerosene, or some other pe- 
troleum product. These liquids evapo- 
rate quickly, hence require little rub- 
bing before they dry. 

A third type (for example, A-Penn) 
has the same detergent action as soap. 
Other detergent cleaners may contain 
trisodium phosphate, soda ash, borax, 
&c. They clean well, but dry slowly 
and hence require more rubbing. 

Other branded cleaners may con- 
tain both a lubricant and a solvent 
(Mobil, Mobo). When an abrasive 
has been added (as in Wipe-Kleen), 
you get a better cleaner, but one 
which requires more rubbing. 

These branded glass cleaners, while 
convenient and efficient, are expensive. 
“Best Buys” are still the old stand- 
bys—household ammonia, rubbing al- 
cohol, kerosene, and trisodium phos- 
phate. Soap leaves a lusterless film on 
glass and therefore should not be 
used. 

Household ammonia can be diluted 
with about nine parts of water to one 
of ammonia. It should be kept in a 
cool place, and of course should be 
tightly corked. Chief drawbacks are 
its sharp odor and irritating effect on 
nose and eye membranes. Cloudy am- 
monia is neither better nor worse than 
the clear variety; the cloudiness is 
produced by a harmless but useless 
added ingredient. 

So-called powdered ammonia (New 
Ammo) is a mixture of soda ash, am- 
monia salt, and inert salts which serve 
only to increase the bulk and weight 
of the package. When dissolved in 
water, New Ammo forms a_ small 
amount of free ammonia. This fur- 
nishes the odor, but the soda ash does 
most of the work. 

A few drops of kerosene on a clean, 
moist rag is an excellent window 
cleaner, and less unpleasant to use 
than ammonia. Rubbing alcohol mixed 
half-and-half with water also works 
well. 

Most professional window-cleaners, 
making their endless round of win- 
dows, use trisodium phosphate—a tea- 
spoonful to a gallon of water. As 
noted above, it can be purchased by 
name, by initials (TSP), or by brand 


name, 
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GLASS CLEANERS 





Best Buys 


Kerosene. A few drops on a moist cloth. 

Trisodium Phosphate. About | teaspoon- 
ful per gallon of water. 

Household Ammonia, One part to 9 parts 
of water. 

Rubbing Alcohol. Diluted with an equal 
amount of water. 


Also Acceptable 


(Listed alphabetically 
significance ) 


order has no 


For those who prefer the convenience of 
a spray device and a ready-mixed—as well 
as colored and possibly perfumed—product, 
the following listings include a number of 
brands that will be found satisfactory. An 
ethylene glycol type of cleaner is easier to 
remove but not otherwise better than a 
good alcohol product. 


AMR Windoshine (A. M. R. Chemical 
Co.; sold by Daniel Reeves Stores). 8-oz. 
bottle, 10¢. Contains alcohol. 

A-Penn (A-Penn Oil Co.; sold by A&P 
Stores). 6 oz., 15¢. Sulfated organic de- 
tergent. 

Atlas Glas-Kleen (Atlas Supply Co.; sold 
by Esso Service Stations). 8-0z. bottle, 25¢. 
Contains ammonia. 


Biltrite 
8-oz. 


(Biltrite Motor Equipment Co.). 
bottle, 25¢. Contains alcohol. 


Collins Kleerpane (D. A. Collins Mfg. 
sold by Woolworth’s). 8-oz. bottle, 
Contains alcohol. 


Co.: 


10¢. 
Dart Window Glass Cleaner (The Slick 


Shine Co.; sold by Kress Stores). 12-oz. 
bottle, 10¢. Contains alcohol. 


Mobil Window Spray (Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co.). 1-pt. bottle, 50¢. Contains alcohol 
and small amount of diethylene glycol. 


Mobo Windshield and Window Cleaner 
(John T. Stanley Co.). 6-0z. bottle, 25¢. 
Contains alcohol and ethylene glycol. 


Permatex Windshield Cleaner (Permatex 
Co.). 8-oz. bottle, 50¢. Contains alcohol 
and ammonia. Price excessive. 


Shield-Spray (Finishine Laboratories). 
6-0z. bottle, 35¢. Contains a small amount 
of amyl acetate. Price excessive. 

Tumbler Bug-Off (J. A. Tumbler Labora- 
tories). 8-oz. bottle, 25¢. 


Wet-Me-Wet (Wet-Me-Wet, Inc.). 2 oz., 
10¢. Abrasive-type cleaner. Ground chalk 
in a cloth bag. 


Windex (Drackett Chemical Co.). 6-oz. 
bottle, 17¢. A dilute solution of ethylene 
glycol in water. Probably the most widely 
distributed. 


Wipe-Kleen (Wipe-on Corp.). 2-0z. tube, 
10¢. A paste containing an emulsion of 
kerosene and water and an abrasive. 
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The Docket 


Notes on government actions 
against misleading advertising, 
false claims, dangerous products 
selected 


scores of government actions 


monthly by the Federal Trade 


HE following cases are 


from 
taken 


Commission and the Food & Drug 
Administration. 
Unless otherwise stated, actions in- 


volving violations of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act refer to individual ship- 
ments only. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has taken action against: 


Bromo-Seltzer (Emerson Drug Co.). 
The case against Bromo-Seltzer came to 
a halt when Emerson Drug Co. signed a 
consent decree in U. S. District Court 
acquiescing in the seizure by the Food 
& Drug Administration of 9,512 pack- 
ages of Bromo-Seltzer. This acetanilid- 
bromide preparation was seized last 
March on the charge of being “mis- 
branded” and “dangerous to health when 


used in the dosage or with the fre- 
quency prescribed.” 
Following this seizure, as well as 


seizures of other similar preparations, 
notably B-C Headache Powder and 
Stanback, Walter G. Campbell, chief of 
the Food & Drug Administration, sug- 
gested a legal tolerance for acetanilid- 


bromide remedies permitting a maximum 
content of 2% grains of acetanilid and 
74% grains of bromide per tablet. The 
government also made several other sug- 
gestions to houses manufacturing these 
proprietary drugs. Mr. Campbell em- 
phasized, however, that the Food & Drug 
was not 
products that met 
and that the Administration would con- 


Administration “approving” 


these requirements, 
tinue its research on the effects of acet- 
anilid-bromide remedies. His statement 
implied that the tolerance would be 
lowered still further if the results of the 
Administration’s study should indicate 
such a necessity. 

As a result of the 
suggestions, Emerson Drug 
spite its formal denial that Bromo- 
Seltzer is “dangerous to health when 
used in the dosage recommended”— 
changed the formula of its product. 
Consequently, when the case came up 
for trial this January, the Administra- 
tion did not present its evidence as to 
the dangers of acetanilid-bromide reme- 
dies, and a consent decree was entered 
without prejudice to the right of either 
party to future litigation over the claims. 
It is to be hoped that the Food & Drug 
Administration will make public its ac- 
cumulated evidence, which, according to 
Business Week, is “the most comprehen- 


Administration’s 
Co.—de- 


sive evidence of this character in medical 
history.” 

Flour (Pillsbury Flour Mills). 159 
bags of flour, shipped by Pillsbury Flour 
Mills and labeled in part, “Pillsbury’s 





BEFORE AND AFTER 


. the F&DA action. 


Note changes in the content (and statement) of the 


active ingredients; the qualified claims; the added cautions 
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Best XXX” or “Extra High Patent Fam- 
ily Circle Flour,” were seized on the 
charge of being adulterated in that they 
consisted wholly or in part of a filthy 
vegetable substance. At the time of ex- 
amination the product was found to be 
insect-infested. Judgment of condemna- 
tion was entered and the product was 
ordered destroyed. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Thomsen-King & Co., Ine., and 
George Thomsen and Merrold Johnson. 
The respondents were served with a 
temporary injunction in U. S. District 
Court restraining them from dissemina- 
tion of false advertising of “prize con- 
tests” and misrepreséntation for the 
purpose of inducing the purchase of 
cosmetics distributed by them. 

This case is of particular interest be- 
cause it marks the first time that the 
FTC has used its increased authority 
under the Wheeler-Lea Act to bring in- 
junctive action against defendants for 
reasons other than immediate danger 
to public health. Section 13 of the Act 
permits the Commission to bring suit in 
a district court of the U. S. to enjoin the 
dissemination of false advertisements. 

Rinso. Lever Brothers Co. stipulated 
that it will cease and desist from repre- 
senting that one using Rinso will “never” 
have red or rough hands; that the prod- 
uct in every instance will make clothes 
at least five shades whiter or that colors 
“never” fade when washed with it; that 
no other soap will produce the degree or 
kind of whiteness attained by Rinso or 
will do as good or quick a job. The 
representation that makers of 33 wash- 
ing machines have recommended the ef- 
fectiveness of Rinso “above all others” 
will also be discontinued. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued a complaint against: 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. The complaint 
charges that the company exaggerated 
savings available to tire purchasers in 
its retail stores. Crusader tires are al- 
leged to have been advertised as avail- 
able at a saving or discount of 30% to 
35% when in fact such savings ranged 
from only 9.45% to 10.8%. Another 
brand of tires, Allstate, is alleged to 
have been advertised as available at 
half price when in fact it was necessary 
to buy two tires, one at full price and 
one at half price, which represented no 
saving at all, since the usual 25% dis- 
count for old tires was not allowed under 
this arrangement. Similar misrepresenta- 
tions are alleged in advertisements of 
Allstate Standard tires and Allstate Non- 
Skid tires. 
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The terms of five members of CU's 


Board of Directors expire in April 


HE membership of Consumers 
T Union will soon be called upon to 
elect four new members to the Board 
of Directors. Terms of five members 
of the present Board of 17 expire in 
April 1940. 

Directors whose terms expire are: 

Jerome Davis, Paul J. Kern, Dexter 
Masters, A. Philip Randolph and 
Goodwin Watson. 

Nominations for the new directors 
may be made by the membership and 
by the present Board of Directors, 
who, in accordance with the By-laws, 
will act as a nominating committee. 
Nominations by members should in- 
clude the full name of the nominee 
and his exact address. Although the 
By-laws do not require further in- 
formation, any relevant facts as to 
the nominee’s scientific, professional, 
cooperative or labor connections—or 
as to the work in which he is engaged 
—should be included, if possible. 
Nominations should be signed with 
the member’s full name, and his ad- 
dress as it appears in Consumers 
Union’s records. All nominations must 
be submitted to the Secretary of Con- 
sumers Union, 17 Union Square West, 
NYC, not later than April 5. 

Persons having business interests 
in the production or distribution of 
any consumer goods are not eligible 
to the Board. Since Consumers 
Union is not a profit-making organiza- 
tion, no Board member receives com- 


“pensation. The directors serve because 


of their interest in the organization 
and in the consumer movement gen- 
erally. 

It is desirable that nominees live in 
or near New York City. There is no 
requirement to this effect in the By- 
laws, but since the Board is con- 
stituted as an active govefning group, 
responsible to the membership, it is 
important that its members be able 
to attend meetings. 

The structure of the Board and the 
manner in which members are nomi- 
nated and elected is described in 
further detail in the following sec- 
tions of the By-laws, as amended by 


the Board of Directors during the 
past year: 


There shall be not less than 15 nor 
more than 30 directors, as the directors 
may from time to time determine, holding 
office for three years except as herein- 
after provided. 

There shall be three groups of direc- 
tors. The terms of office of the first 
group shall expire at the close of the 
1937 annual meeting, of the second group 
at the close of the 1938 annual meeting, 
and of the third group at the close of the 
1939 annual meeting. Each group shall 
consist of approximately one-third of the 
total number of elected directors. In 
order to have the numbers of members 
in each group approximately equal, upon 
any increase in the number of directors 
or a change in the terms of directors, 
the Board may, upon two-thirds vote, re- 
arrange the grouping of directors. In 
addition to the above, there shall be a 
director elected by the employees, as a 
“staff representative” in the manner here- 
inafter set forth. 

The method of election of directors 
shall be as follows: The Board of Direc- 
tors shall act as a nominating committee 
to place in nomination candidates for 
such vacancies as may exist. Candidates 
may also be nominated by petition. Such 
petition shall be signed by one or more 
members in good standing and must be 
filed with the secretary not later than 
two months prior to the date of the 
annual meeting. 

The ‘ballots must be sent out to the 
membership at least one month before 
the date of election. The ballots shall 
designate the secretary to act as a proxy 
to vote at the annual meeting as directed 
in said ballot. The form of said ballot 
shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors. Upon said ballot, however, the 
names of all candidates shall be al- 
phabetically listed, and Board nominees 
shall be designated as such on said ballot. 
The Board of Directors shall include on 
the ballot a statement concerning the 
record of each nominee. Each nominee, 
upon accepting nomination, shall be re- 
quired to answer such questions as may 
be put to him at the instance of the 
Board of Directors, concerning his record, 
financial interests and other connections. 
The Board of Directors may, in its dis- 
cretion, by a two-thirds vote, reject any 
nominee whose past actions or record are 
such that the Board deems the candidacy 
of such nominee to be inimical to the 
best interests of this organization. 

All notices in respect to said nomina- 
tions and election and the ballot for said 
election may be included in the regular 
publications of the organization. 

Only such ballots as are returned at 
least one week prior to the annual meet- 
ing shall be considered. 

All candidates shall be notified of the 
time and place of the opening and count- 
ing of ballots and shall have the right to 
be present in person or by a representa- 
tive at such time and place. 
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MEDICAL 


HAROLD AARON, M. D., 


SECTION 


SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clini- 
cal Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia 
University; Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. 











23,000,000 Persons 


» +. or more in the U. S. now harbor in their muscles 
the parasites that cause trichinosis. This article, first 
of two, discusses the disease, its prevalence and sig- 
nificance, and why recognition of it has been so slow 


The United States has the greatest 
problem of trichinosis in the world. 
.. . —Dr. Maurice C. Hatt of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


WENTY-TWO or 23 million persons 
Ti the United States—not less, 
probably more—at one or more times 
in their lives have eaten raw or under- 
cooked pork containing the tiny live 
worms that cause trichinosis, and they 
now harbor these parasites in their 
muscles. 

For more than half a century evi- 
dence has been available that trichi- 
nosis was unusually prevalent in this 
country. For reasons that will be made 
apparent later, the evidence was largely 
disregarded up to the last few years. 

Trichinosis is primarily a disease of 
swine—and of man. Other warm- 
blooded animals—dogs, cats, rats, 
bears—do become infected. With the 
exception of the rat, however, they 
have very little to do with transmitting 
the disease to man. 

Trichinosis is caused by a minute 
roundworm, the Trichinella spiralis, 
so small that it is almost invisible to 
the naked eye. Unlike some of the other 
worms parasitic to man, it has a rela- 
tively simple life history. 
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In infected’ pork the Trichinella 
exists as a larva about one-twenty-fifth 
of an inch long, coiled into a spiral 
between the meat fibers. Early in an 
infection it lies free in the muscle; 
later it is “encysted,” that is, sur- 
rounded by a capsule. An ounce of 
pork may contain anywhere from one 
or two worms to many thousands, de- 
pending on how heavily the animal 
has been infected and the part of the 
body from which the meat comes. 

When pork containing live trichinas 
is eaten, the digestive juices in the 
stomach and intestine dissolve away 
the meat and the capsules surrounding 
the worms and leave them free in the 
intestine. Males and females then grow 
to adult size in two or three days. 

After mating, the female worm bur- 
rows into the intestinal wall and, 
about a week after entering the body, 
deposits live larvas into the lymph 
spaces, whence they are carried into 
the blood stream. Each female con- 
tinues to produce young for several 


* Purists will recognize the improper use 
of the word “infect” referring to a parasitic 
disease such as trichinosis. The proper term 
is “infest,” but as this may convey an 
erroneous meaning to the average reader, 
CU has preferred to use the more general 
term. 


weeks—principally during the first 
two weeks—and then passes out of the 
body. A single adult worm may pro- 
duce several thousand larvas. 

The tiny larvas circulate in the blood 
stream all over the body, penetrate 
the walls of the capillaries and get into 
the tissues. While they particularly 
prefer the “voluntary” muscles they 
do not hesitate to invade the heart, the 
brain and Sther organs, where they 
may do more or less serious damage. 

If only a few trichinas have been 
swallowed, the symptoms of this in- 
vasion may be so slight as to pass 
unnoticed or to pass, at least, without 
alarm or medical attention. The ab- 
dominal discomfort and moderate 
muscle soreness would likely be attrib- 
uted to a “cold” or to overexertion. 
The larvas that have reached the 
muscles coil up between the fibers, be- 
come encapsulated and eventually cal- 
cified. Though they may stay alive for 
a long time, they cause no further 
apparent trouble. 

But a person who eats a meal of 
pork heavily infected with live trich- 
inas is in for a trying ordeal with 
the possibility even of death. For once 
the larvas get into the blood stream 
and the tissues, there is no known treat- 
ment that will eradicate them. Worst 
of all, the symptoms that arise are so 
varied that they may be mistaken by the 
very best of doctors for those of some 
50 different diseases. 

Shortly after the infected pork is 
eaten, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea and 
severe abdominal pain may occur. At 
this stage the disease may easily be 
mistaken for appendicitis. Later a feel- 
ing of weakness develops, and there 
may be twitching, pain and soreness 
of the muscles. Swelling (edema) of 
the face and eyelids occurs. 


BOUT nine or 10 days, possibly two 

weeks, after the eating, the really 
serious trouble begins. The muscles, 
sore and painful before, now become 
tense, hard and swollen, so much so 
that often they can’t be moved at all. 
The eyes become inflamed and, because 
of invasion of the muscles controlling 
the movement of the eyeballs, they can 
be rotated only with great discomfort 
or not at all. High fever, sweating, dif- 
ficulty in breathing, heart trouble, skin 
eruptions and many other symptoms 
may occur. Complete recovery—if the 
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patient recovers—may take many 
weeks. Soreness and weakness of the 
muscles may persist for several months. 

In a case as severe as the one de- 
scribed, a correct diagnosis is likely to 
be made. However, in thousands of 
cases only a few of the symptoms are 
present, varying in severity from an 
infection so mild the victim is un- 
aware of it to more or less serious ill- 
ness. The trichinas may invade parts 
of the nervous system, and the effects 
may be mistaken for meningitis; the 
larvas may cause pain and discomfort 
only in the eyes and the patient may 
think he needs new glasses. Or the 
symptoms may resemble those of ty- 
phoid fever, or arthritis, or heart dis- 
ease, or lead poisoning, or asthma, or 
measles or mumps. 

In such cases the diagnosis is diffi- 
cult, and, since the disease is not likely 
to be suspected, the few methods avail- 
able to detect it may not be employed. 
If the doctor, provided one is called at 
all, suspects the disease, he may look 
for larvas in the blood stream and for 
an increase in the number of certain 
white blood cells; he may try a skin 
test or he may test for immune sub- 
stances in the blood. One or all of 
these may be positive; on the other 
hand, the disease may be present and 
all these tests may be negative. 


—— we come to the first reason 
why trichinosis has been neglected 
until it has become a national menace. 
Most persons who acquire trichinosis 
never see a doctor because of symp- 
toms arising from it. Of those who do, 
the vast majority are diagnosed as 
having some other disease. And, since 
trichinosis is not a reportable disease 
in most communities, even when the 
condition is recognized it is usually 
not reported to the local health de- 
partment. So that nowhere is there any 
reliable record of the number of clin- 
ical cases of trichinosis that occur in 
the United States. 

How, then, do we know that mil- 
lions of people are infected with the 
Trichinella? By routine examination 
of the muscles of persons who have 
died from a great variety of diseases. 
This is possible because the worms, 
once encysted in the muscles, remain 
there for many years and may even 
stay alive for as long as two decades 
without causing noticeable symptoms. 
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There are two chief ways of finding 
the larvas in the muscle—by examin- 
ing pieces of it directly under the 
microscope or by duplicating the con- 
ditions in the stomach, digesting away 
the muscle tissue with artificial gastric 
juice and recovering the free worms. 
Neither of these methods is infallible 
and even when both are used together 
some cases will inevitably be missed. 
Thus it is well to remember that the 
figures to be cited are minimal ones. 

As long as 40 years ago studies 
showed that an average of about 514% 
of Americans who had died during the 
previous decade had had trichinosis. 
The evidence was ignored. More re- 
cently, though, the case for control 
of trichinosis has become so strong 
that it can no longer be ignored. Aver- 
aging data from a number of surveys 
which have been made over the past 
few years, it appears that at least 
17%-18% of the entire American 
population carry trichinas in their tis- 
sues. Witness these figures obtained 
from representative studies of persons 
who died from causes other than trich- 
inosis: 








ONCE iN A WHILE: 


. . « Stories about trichinosis 
get into the newspapers. In 
most communities, though, it 
is still not a reportable dis- 
ease. And, as shown in the 
top clipping, doctors often 
have difficulty in differenti- 
ating its symptoms from 
those of other diseases 





Date and Area sama tm Found To 
of Survey Have Had Trichinosig 
1934, Minneapolis 17.1 
1936, San Francisco 24.0 
1937, New Orleans 5.0 
1937, Rochester, Minn. 7.7 
1937, St. Louis 15.3 
1938, Alabama 33.0 
1938, North Carolina 28 
1938, Clevelaad 36.0 
1939, Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more, and Eastern naval 
and marine hospitals 17.3 
1939, Chicago 15.9 
1939, Los Angeles 18.2 


One investigator who made an es- 
pecially careful study has suggested 
that most of the figures so far obtained 
are much too low and probably should 
be twice as high. Whether or not he 
is right, we do know, as definitely as 
we know the incidence of any disease, 
that at least 22 or 23 million persons 
in this country have trichinosis and 
that this incidence is higher than that 
of any other country in the world! 

To find out why this is so, it is neces- 
sary to look into the question of how 
hogs become infected, for the answer 
is largely to be found there. Next 
month CU will take up this question as 
well as a consideration of the necessary 
means of prevention. 


cE) 
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Vitamin B, 


The main reason for a deficiency seems to be economic, since 


most people get enough from a regular well-balanced diet; 


most commercial vitamin preparations contain very little B, 


HERE are at least 10 separate vita- 
ote making up the vitamin B 
complex of which only four are at 
present known to have significance 
for human beings—B,, or thiamin; 
Be, or riboflavin; nicotinic acid; and 
vitamin Bs. All of these have been 
isolated in pure form and have also 
been synthesized in the laboratory. 

In this article we shall consider the 
function and uses of thiamin—and the 
subject makes an impressive chapter 
in the history of medical research. 

The availability of pure synthetic 
thiamin’ has enabled medical workers 
to study its role in many diseases. So 
far these investigations show that it 
plays a part in the activity of every 
living cell in lower animals and plants 
as well as in human beings. It is espe- 
cially essential for the proper utiliza- 
tion of carbohydrate foods. Unless 
thiamin is present in the tissues, cer- 
tain products of carbohydrate metab- 
clism (the transformation of the car- 
bohydrates into available energy) ac- 
cumulate and act as poisons which in- 
jure the nerve tissues. 


It is the injury of nerve tissue that 
causes the paralysis characteristic of 
beri-beri. This disease is of wide- 
spread occurrence in the Orient and 
in the Philippines, where the prin- 
cipal article of diet is polished rice, 
refined by a milling process that re- 
moves the vitamin-containing outer 
coat of the seed. Recent investiga- 
tions indicate that in the U. S. the 
disease is more common than it has 
been considered to be in the past. 
Competent opinion is that varying de- 
grees of vitamin B, deficiency exist 
in a considerable percentage of the 
population. 


Along with other interesting dis- 
coveries in regard to thiamin, it has 


*The complete story of thiamin will be 
found in the book “Vitamin B,” by R. R. 
Williams, Sc.D. and Tom DPD. Spies, M.D. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1938. $5. 
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been learned, for example, that “neu- 
ritis” and nerve palsies associated with 
chronic alcoholism are not due to a 
supposed toxic effect of the alcohol 
on the nerves, but rather to a lack of 
vitamin B, in the tissues. This lack 
is primarily due to the fact that the 
alcoholic satisfies much of his energy 
needs with calories derived from alco- 
hol and thus eats very little of the 
vitamin-rich foods. 


The polyneuritis or nerve disorder 
occurring in pellagra or in persons 
subsisting on a substandard diet is 
also due to a scarcity of vitamin-rich 


foods. 


Nerve disorders associated with 
pregnancy and diabetes are further 
results of a B, deficiency. In these 
conditions there is a restriction of 
food intake as a result of nausea or 
because of a planned avoidance of 
essential foods. In severe or pro- 
longed infections, a nerve disorder 
may occur because increased demands 
of the tissues for the vitamin are not 
met by the food usually eaten during 
an infection; the same is true in preg- 
nancy and lactation and in hyper- 
thyroidism. 


Finally, in disorders of the stomach 


_and intestines, a vitamin deficiency 


may occur because of interference 
with absorption of the vitamin from 
the digestive tract, even though there 


is an adequate intake of vitamin-rich 
foods. 


or all that has been discovered, 

however, little is known of the ac- 
tual body requirements for the vitamin 
that must be met to prevent a defi- 
ciency disorder from developing. And 
almost nothing is known of the opti- 
mum needs for the vitamin, of that 
intake which will provide the best 
health—the ultimate aim of modern 
vitamin research. 


Provisional requirements of human 
beings for thiamin have been set at 


one or two milligrams* a day. The 
most recent and thorough survey of 
diets of wage earners* showed that 
about one-fourth of the white families 
participating in the survey obtained 
less. This statistical field study is sup- 
plemented by the impression current in 
medical circles that varying degrees of 
thiamin .deficiency are widespread. 


Although there are many causes of 
a deficiency of this vitamin, the first 
cause seems to be economic. The sur- 
vey of Stiebeling and Phipard showed 
that as income rose, the intake of 
thiamin increased because a greater 
proportion of foods rich in the vita- 
min could be purchased and made a 
part of the regular diet. Unlike vita- 
mins A and C, thiamin is found abun- 
cantly in no single food. It is pres- 
ent in a wide variety of foods, how- 
ever, among them whole-grain cere- 
als, meats, vegetables, fruits, eggs and 


milk. 


The chances of obtaining an ade- 
quate intake of thiamin are dependent 
to a large extent upon the ability to 
purchase a diet that is varied and 
ebundant in those foods which are 
good sources. 


Even when purchasing power is ade- 
quate, a thiamin deficiency may oc- 
cur because of excessive use of refined 
breads, cereals and sugars. Thiamin 
tends to be concentrated in the germ 
portion and outer layer of the wheat 
kernel. In the refining process, these 
vitamin-containing parts are removed 
so that the refined flour or cereal 
contains only 5% to 10% of the vita- 
min present in the whole grain. The 
fondness of Americans for white-flour 
bread with its spurious appearance of 
“purity” and “wholesomeness” is re- 
sponsible for much of the vitamin B, 
deficiency in this country. A return 
to the dark breads—particularly whole 
wheat or graham—is much to be de- 
sired. 


Widespread consumption of large 
amounts of sugar in confections, bev- 
erages and prepared foods is also 
responsible for thiamin deficiency. 


*One milligram of thiamin is equivalent 
to 333 International Units. 


*“Diets of Families of Employed Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in Cities,” 
by Hazel K. Stiebeling and Esther F. 
Phipard. U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture, Circu- 
lar No. 507. January 1939. Available from 
Sup’t of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
15¢. 
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Sugar is a carbohydrate totally devoid 
of thiamin or any other vitamins. 
When large amounts of sweet or 
starchy foods are eaten, not only are 
vitamin-rich foods supplanted but the 
need for thiamin is greatly increased 
in order to utilize effectively the en- 
ergy derived from these carbohydrate 


foods. 


Because thiamin is destroyed by 
prolonged heat, processed foods which 
are subject to several heating proc- 
esses, lack the full vitamin content of 
the unprocessed food. For this rea- 
son, processed cereals, even when ad- 
vertised as whole wheat, should be 
supplanted by unprocessed whole- 
grain cereal.* 


While thiamin is destroyed by long- 
continued heating, especially in an al- 
kaline medium, it undergoes little 
destruction when heated at the boil- 
ing point for as long as an hour. But 
bicarbonate of soda should never be 
added to foods such as vegetables to 
preserve color, since the alkaline re- 
action will permit destruction of thia- 
min and vitamin C as well. 


Another important quality of thia- 
min, and in fact of all the B vitamins, 
is that, like vitamin C, they are solu- 
ble in water. The loss caused by 
heating is often less than that result- 
ing from the dissolving of the vita- 
min into the water in which the food 
is cooked. Water in which vegetables 
or other foods are cooked should 
therefore never be discarded but should 
be used for gravies, soups and sauces. 
(Steaming is the best method of cook- 
ing vegetables, since the time re- 
quired is short and the amount of 
water used is small.) 


People who eat cooked vegetables 
in restaurants and cafeterias may get 
very little vitamin benefit from them; 
as a rule none of the water is served, 
the vegetables are kept on a hot stove 
or tray for a long time, and bicar- 
bonate of soda is frequently added. 


HERE is little danger of thiamin 
deficiency if people will regularly 
select a wide, variety of protective 
foods for their daily diet. Regular.ty 
is stressed because the vitamin is ap- 
parently not synthesized in the body 


and little is stored in the tissues. Most 


*A list of the various processed and un- 
processed cereals appeared in the January 
Reports. 
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valuable foodstuffs are whole-grain 
bread and cereals, lean meat, eggs, 
vegetables (especially peas and beans), 
nuts and milk. 

Milk is only a fair source of thia- 
min (about 30 units to a glass) but 
eggs are excellent and it has been 
recently discovered that lean meats 
are a better source of thiamin and 
other of the B vitamins than had been 
supposed.® An average serving of lean 
meat is capable of supplying as much 
as one-third of the daily vitamin B, 
needs. Pork and ham are particularly 
rich in thiamin and even when cooked 
or smoked will supply more than one- 
half of the total daily requirements. 
Fat meat, commonly eaten by many 
people, has no vitamin B, in it. 





*“The Distribution of Vitamin B, (thia- 
min) in Meat and Meat Products,” by Drs. 
Mickelsen, Waisman and Elvehjem. Journal 
of Nutrition, March 1939. 





Sources of Thiamin 


in Foods 


DT seperate analysis of the thiamin 
content of foods made by the U. S. 
Dep't of Agriculture was published 
in December 1939 in Technical Bulle- 
tin 707. Consumers may obtain a 
copy of this Technical Bulletin by 
forwarding 5¢ to the Sup’t of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. (do not 
send postage stamps). 

According to the Dep't of Agri- 
eulture’s analysis, the foods which 
are listed below, all of which appear 
to one degree or another in an ade- 
quate diet, are considered to be either 
excellent or good sources of thiamin. 








APPROXIMATE 
INTERNATIONAL 
5 UNITS OF B: PER 
FOOD 





AVERAGE SERVING 
Oatmeal “Quick-Cooking” 90 
Rolled oats 80 


Whole-wheat bread per slice 
Whole rye bread per slices 25 
Eggs—each egg yolk 20 
Milk—per glass " 40 
Pork chop (lean portion) 450 
Pork, ham, smoked (lean 


portion) 475 
Lamb chop (lean portion) 85 
Beans, lima, dried 170 
Peas, fresh, green 130 
Potatoes 75 











Thus the daily use of protective 
foods, a sharp limitation in the use 
of refined and sweet foods and atten- 
tion to cooking details, will insure 
an adequate intake of thiamin to the 
normal person—providing he can af- 
ford to buy the vitamin-rich foods. 


At present there is considerable agi- 
tation by some nutrition workers for 
fortification of foods with thiamin. It 
is too early to state whether certain 
foods should be thus fortified. But if 
they are, they will probably be more 
expensive and therefore bought by 
that section of the population that can 
afford to buy the whole natural food- 
stuffs. 


The low-income groups will not be 
able to buy them. For “every penny 
added to the cost of food simply places 
it farther than ever away from this 
lowest-income group which is receiv- 
ing a deficient diet because the cost of 
the unfortified [vitamin-containing] 
foods is already beyond their means.”* 


If fortification of foods with thia- 
min is found desirable, consumers 
should be prepared to fight against 
a rise in the prices of the foods. Fur- 
thermore, they should not be impressed 
by any advertising claims that may 
be made or implied by the fortifica- 
tion. The fortified foods cannot take 
the place of a varied, well-balanced 
diet. 


If a supplement of thiamin is nec- 
essary for the treatment of a specific 
disorder or to correct a long-standing 
deficiency, the physician can now pre- 
prescribe the pure synthetic vitamin. 
In order to be effective, from one to 
five milligrams of thiamin a day must 
be taken and, for more severe disor- 
ders, as much as 50 milligrams. 


Shot-gun, multiple-vitamin prepa- 
rations are inadequate for such pur- 
poses. Some, like Vi-Syneral, contain 
only 100 International Units or less 
than one-third of a milligram of Bi. 
None contains more than 300 Interna- 
tional Units. 

+ 


(A discussion of the other B vita- 
mins, together with a table listing 
potency and costs of Vitamin B Com- 
plex preparations, will appear in the 
next article.) 


*“The Public Health Aspects of the 
Fortification of Foods with Vitamins and 
Minerals,” by Dr. W. H. Sebrell, The Mill- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July 1939. 
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Your Telephone Bill 


lf you're an average citizen, it's about $64 a year. 


Is that 


too much? Here, in the first of a series of articles, CU begins 
its analysis of findings of the FCC investigation into A. T. & T. 


by MORITZ HOWARD 


ouR telephone bill each year, if 
_ en are an average telephone con- 
sumer, is about $64.' For that sum you 
receive service which has been im- 
proving rapidly enough to make 
Americans install an increasing num- 
ber of telephones and use each tele- 
phone more and more. 

Do you pay too much for what you 
get? Occasionally consumers think so; 
as last month, when business houses, 
town residents, and farmers of Jeffer- 
son, lowa, instituted a telephone strike 
to protest a change in the rate struc- 
ture, ordering their phones disconnec- 
ted and using boys on bicycles for com- 
munication—at a nickel a trip. 

But, while the suspicion that phone 
rates are too high is widespread, tele- 
phone strikes are rare indeed; for 
consumers of telephone service, what- 
ever they may suspect, have been able 
to prove little about the inner work- 
ings of the telephone business. In 
judging the prices of shoes or shirts 
or sealing*wax, they can—at least the- 
oretically—compare one value with 
another; in the monopclized telephone 
industry no comparisons are possible. 
And, until recently, the facts behind 
their telephone bills have not been 
available. : 

A great many of ther now are. The 
staff of the Federal Communications 
Commission has completed its three- 


‘This figure varies from year to year 
($66.06 in 1929 to $61.47 in 1933) and 
from State to State ($42.94 in Idaho to 
$85.34 in Nevada, 1935). Residence phones 
are usually cheaper than business phones. 
If you pay more or less than $64, adjust 
other figures in proportion, 
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year, 90-volume, million-dollar tele- 
phone investigation. And its findings 
have been summarized in a “Pro- 
posed Report”? prepared under FCC 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker; in a 
“Report”® signed by the whole Com- 
mission; and in “A. T. & T.: The 


** Both the “Proposed Report” and the 
“Report” are available from the Sup’t of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. $1. 





Re-introducing 
Mr. Howard 


oritz Howarp, who this month 

begins a series of articles on the 
telephone industry, is the author of 
the four articles on the railroads pub- 
lished in the Reports from July 
through October, 1939. 

Mr. Howard’s railroad articles, and 
their strong arguments for lower 
passenger fares, have been widely 
commented on both by CU members 
and others. One congressman re- 
viewed their contents in a radio ad- 
dress; several railroad labor weeklies 
reprinted them at length. Railway 
Age, trade journal of the industry, 
summarized them coldly but respect- 
fully. 

Shortly after the fourth article ap- 
peared, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission opened hearings on 
Eastern passenger fares. Last month 
the ICC ordered Eastern roads to re- 
duce coach fares to 2¢ a mile maxi- 
mum. The fare cut is effective 
March 24 unless suspended by litiga- 
tion—unlikely because the Baltimore 
& Ohio, which agrees with Mr. How- 
ard that lower rates mean more pas- 
sengers and higher revenues, has al- 
ready accepted the ICC’s order. 











Story of Industrial Conquest,”* a well- 
written, popular account of the in- 
vestigation by N. R. Danielian, one of 
the investigators. 

CU’s series of articles, like the 
Walker “Proposed Report,” the FCC 
“Report,” and the Danielian book, is 
based chiefly on the 90 planographed 
volumes of reports by the FCC staff.* 
It seeks to interpret the staff findings 
primarily from the consumer's point 
of view, and for that purpose draws 
also on Commissioner Walker’s “Pro- 
posed Report,” and the whole Com- 
mission’s “Report.” 

Your $64 telephone bill goes to 
cover a variety of items—current 
maintenance ($11.79), depreciation 
($11.35), traffic costs ($9.31), com- 
mercial expenses ($5.32), general and 
other expenses ($13.63). The balance 
($12.60) represents net earnings, out 
of which dividends and interest are 
paid and surplus accumulated. These 
are the formal figures; the facts be- 
hind them lead into every nook and 
cranny of A. T. & T.’s communications 
empire.© 

A rapid overview of just where your 
$64 goes, may be gained by tracing a 
few items under “current mainte- 
nance,” “depreciation,” “traffic costs,” 
&c., to their roots in Bell System busi- 
ness and accounting practice. These 
sample items should serve to indicate 
why the Walker “Proposed Report” 
concludes that telephone rates can be 
reduced by 20% to 25% without de- 
priving the Bell System of a fair re- 
turn on its investment. 


Current Maintenance ($11.79) 


T costs about $4.47 to send a man 
I to fix your telephone, according to 
company estimates for 1935. Such 
costs as this come under the heading 
“current maintenance,” used to ex- 





‘Published by the Vanguard Press, 
NYC. $3.75. 

°The staff reports have not been pub- 
lished, but are on file with State public 
service commissions. 

* American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
the holding company which (a) controls 
through stock ownership the 23 or 24 re- 
gional operating subsidiaries jointly known 
as the “Associated Bell Companies”; (b) 
similarly controls Western Electric Co. (the 
manufacturing subsidiary), Bell Telephone 
Laboratories (research), Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. (motion picture equipment), 
&c.; and (c) operates, through its Long 
Lines department, the long-distance toll lines 
of the system. Unless otherwise noted, fig- 
ures herein refer to “Associated Bell Com- 
panies,” and refer to 1935. 
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“AN INFERIOR INSTRUMENT" 
... 80 wrote the head of Bell Laboratories—in 1928—about this type of handset 


model introduced the year before 


plain where $11.79 out of your $64 
goes. 

One explanation of high “current 
maintenance” is shown in the 
way in which the “handset” telephone, 
with transmitter and receiver in one 
piece, was introduced in 1927 to re- 
place the old upright “desk-set” model 
which had been standard equipment 
among several generations of Amer- 
icans. 


The handset or “French phone” had 


costs 


many advantages; indeed, it had 
proved its superiority throughout 


Europe since 1882. The Bell System 
actually introduced a handset model in 
1904; but, in spite of the fact that 20 
out of 24 associated companies voted 
for it, the handset was suppressed by 
a new management which took control 
in 1907. In 1917 intensive handset 
research was again begun, and in 
1927 the handset was again intro- 
duced. 

Despite long years of research, a 
defect soon appeared. Ten of the new 
phones were sent to the British Post 
Office, which operates the British tele- 
phone system as well as the mails. The 
chief Post Office engineer was able to 
spot promptly a defect which Bell en- 
gineers had missed. He wrote to 


A. T. & T.: 


The mouthpiece is a veritable dirt and 
moisture trap. Moisture from the 
breath will condense and run on the 
paper damping washers. . . . Two trans- 
mitters were ruined by speaking into 
them for from 2 to 4 hours in spells of 
half an hour each. 


Shortly thereafter the British criti- 
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cism was echoed by Bell engineers 


themselves. One wrote: 


Considerable trouble has been experi- 
enced. In general the experience 
. . « indicates that the maintenance cost 
is very much higher than for the desk 
stand instruments, and it appears that 
the accumulation of moisture in the 
transmitter is responsible to a large ex- 
tent for this higher maintenance cost. 
[Italics ours.] 


The problem worried Bell execu- 
tives. The head of Bell Laboratories 
wrote: 

While I fully appreciate the objections 
to any step which might raise serious 
comment in the minds of the rank and 
file of the field or of the public, as to 
our having pushed an inferior instru- 
ment, I think we should face such a 
possibility frankly if there is no other 
way out. It will be better to take what- 
ever temporary grief there is in such a 
course than to shut our eyes to the facts, 
ride along for a time, and then find our- 
selves in a real mess hard to get out of, 

- and impossible to conceal. 

That was in 1928. Manufacture of 
the offending instruments, with their 
aftermath of excessive maintenance 
costs, was not discontinued until 1934. 
During those years, the defective hand- 
set was standardized throughout the 
system; its replacement after 1934 cre- 
ated high obsolescence dosts which 
were added to your telephone bill. 

When the handset was first intro- 
duced, the companies charged $6 a 
year extra for the privilege of having 
one. After complaints against the ex- 
tra charge poured in, Bell public re- 
lations experts made a movie showing 
how many parts went to make up the 
new type of telephone and how hard it 


was to assemble.’ The movie, Bell ex- 
cutives claimed, helped to silence pub- 
lic criticism of the extra charge; but 
State regulatory commissions also had 
to be persuaded. Accordingly, Bell ac- 
countants collected figures on added 
maintenance and other added 
costs due to the introduction of the 
handset, and used them to justify the 
extra charge. 
An FCC staff report comments: 


costs 


In a strictly competitive industry, ex- 
penses incurred due to failure of the 
management to make adequate tests are 
rarely passed on to the consumer as an 
alleged necessary increase in the selling 
cost. 

If the management of the British 
Post Office or of a cooperative tele- 
phone company made such an error, 
it would shortly hear from voters or 
consumers. If the head of a competi- 
tive business made the error, his com- 
pany would lose out to more efficient 
rivals. But none of these checks works 
on the A. T. & T. management. It is 
responsible only to the stockholders; 
and the stockholders had no cause for 
complaint. The extra charge for the 
handset not only covered the “alleged 
added cost” but in addition yielded an 
average annual return from 1927 to 
1936 of 25% on what an FCC staff 
report calls “the alleged added invest- 
ment in the new instrument.” 

Such items as this one help to ex- 
plain why it costs $11.79 per station 
per year to “maintain” telephone 
equipment, and why the average tele- 
phone bill is $64 per year. 


Depreciation ($11.35) 


ITH handset telephones, a 25% 
free per year on the alleged 
added investment accrued in spite of 
bad judgment in designing the instru- 
ment. With depreciation, profits ac- 
crue almost because of bad judgment. 
For the depreciation charges on your 
bill are largely the result of guesses: 
and the worse the guess, the more you 
pay. 

Suppliers of capital invest their 
funds in the telephone company, which 
uses the money to buy plant and 
equipment. But plant and equipment 
become obsolete or wear out; hence 


7A. T. & T. made 56 propaganda films in 
10 years. As many as-74,000,000 people have 
viewed them in a single year, chiefly in 
schools but also in commercial theatres 
where admission is charged. 
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a depreciation reserve is needed to 
offset the exhaustion of assets under- 
lying the investments. This deprecia- 
tion reserve is built up out of your 
payments. 

Ideally, and averaged out, your de- 
preciation payments each year should 
exactly balance the amount of depreci- 
ation in the property used to render 
service. If a piece of equipment lasts 
10 years, you would expect to pay one- 
tenth of its cost for depreciation each 


year.” 
The difficulty is that when new 
equipment is introduced, no one 


knows how long it will last. So Bell 
engineers guess. 

Their guesses, of course, are based 
on a larger or smaller body of engi- 
neering data. FCC engineers have 
found systematic errors in most com- 
pany guessing methods, which result 
in their usually guessing too short a 
useful life and hence too high a de- 
preciation rate. 

With handset telephones, to take one 
example, company guesses of probable 
life ranged from 10 to 12 years; on 
the basis of these guesses, the com- 
panies claimed the right to charge 
8.3% depreciation per year in Wis- 
consin, 9% in Tennessee, and 9.5% in 
Oklahoma on the alleged $10 cost of 
the handset.” 

But Bell companies 
claiming the right to charge as much 
as 9.5% per year depreciation on 
handsets, a Bell System study shows 
that A. T. & T. used only a 7% rate 
in its private calculations. The excess 
indicates the difference between the 
Bell executives’ guess when they are 
defending their charges before a pub- 
lic service commission and their guess 
in private. 

Sooner or later you would expect 
the company’s bad guessing to catch 
up with it. If, for example, the com- 
pany guesses that a gadget will last 
for 10 years and at the end of the 
tenth year the gadget is still hale and 
hearty, you would expect that no more 
depreciation would be charged. 


while were 


For 


* Adjustment to take account of salvage 
value is ignored here and hereafter for the 


sake of simplicity. The principle is not 
affected. 
*Since equipment is purchased from 


Western Electric, manufacturing member of 
the Bell System “family,” the basic cost fig- 
ures to which depreciation rates are applied 
must be accepted with caution. Western 
Electric prices will be discussed in a later 
article. 
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BUT NOT UNTIL 1935 


. . « was this improved model substituted; meanwhile consumers paid (and 
are paying) for Bell’s mistakes 


you would already have paid the full 
cost (or rather, the full sum charged 
by Western Electric). Logical ac- 
counting, however, does not seem to be 
a Bell custom. 

Suppose that you have already paid 
$1 a year for nine years in deprecia- 
tion on an instrument which Bell ex- 
ecutives guessed would last 10 years. 
At the end of the ninth year, they find 
the instrument in excellent condition, 
and decide that it will last 15 years 
instead of 10. They do not divide the 
undepreciated balance ($1) over the 
six remaining years of estimated life. 
Instead, they set up a new rate by 
dividing the total cost ($10) over the 
new life estimate (15 years), and 
hence charge you 66¢ a year for the 
remaining six years. You pay $12.96 
depreciation on a supposed $10 in- 
strument. 

There is nothing, of course, to pre- 
vent the instrument from lasting 20 
years, in which case you might be 
billed for nine years at $1, five years 
at 66¢, and six years at 50¢—a total 
of $15.30 depreciation on a $10 in- 
strument. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that even exorbitant depreciation 
charges are the property of the com- 
pany, and cannot be _ recaptured 
through reduction of depreciation 
charges in later years. That would be 
“confiscation,” and hence unconstitu- 
tional. Apparently it is not unconsti- 
tutional to charge more for deprecia- 
tion of a product than its original 
cost. 


HERE is a second way in which 
‘ce might expect the company’s 
bad guesses on depreciation rates to 
catch up with it—namely, through its 
method of determining the value of 
the property upon which it is entitled 
to earn a “fair return.” 

Suppose that a telephone company 
uses property valued at $1,000,000 for 
rendering telephone service. The com- 
pany is entitled to charge enough to 
cover its expenses plus a “fair return” 
on the value of the property. 

In strict logic, if the company has 
already reserved $220,000 for de- 
preciation, and justified that reserve 
by claiming that its property had de- 
preciated to that extent, you should 
have to pay a fair return only on the 
$1,000,000 less the $220,000 already 
depreciated. That would be logic; but 
it is not Bell custom. 

When the company is determining 
how much it should charge you for 
depreciation, it guesses. But when the 
company is determining how much 
should be deducted from the value of 
its property for rate-making purposes, 
it does not rely on guesses. It sends 
engineers out to look. And at such 
times it seems that Bell engineers can 
see almost no depreciation at all. 
Everything looks bright and shining 
to them; so they conclude that for 
rate-base purposes the property is 
worth almost as much as when new. 

The classic case comes from Min- 
nesota. There Bell executives argued 
that it was proper to charge consumers 
$1,168,757 for depreciation during a 
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two-year period; but when it came to 
determining how much the property on 
which they were entitled to a “fair 
return” had actually depreciated dur- 
ing the same two-year period, they 
further claimed that their property had 
depreciated by only $355. The $1,168,- 
757 represented a generous “guess” ; 
the $355 was the result of “examina- 
tion” by Bell engineers. 
Says the “Proposed Report”: 

Bell System companies have claimed, 
and in many cases have received, rate- 
base valuations in which the deduction 
for depreciation was only about one-third 
to one-quarter of the depreciation re- 


serve accumulated through rates and car- 
ried on the company’s books. 


If the company’s valuation of its 
property in such cases was correct, its 
annual depreciation charges should 
have been reduced to one-quarter or 
one-third the amount actually charged. 
If, on the other hand, the annual de- 
preciation charges were correct, then 
the consumers should have paid a 
“fair return” on a far lower valuation. 
Either way, rates were obviously too 
high. 

The “Proposed Report” continues: 

Over-accruals of depreciation charges 
constitute a source of profit to the com- 
pany in addition to the apparent rate of 
returm. ... 

Telephone rates, when fixed on a rate 
base in which the allowance for deprecia- 
tion is less than the depreciation reserve, 
require subscribers to pay a return to 
the company on investment which the 
subscribers have themselves contributed 
through their rates. ... 

The facts brought out in the investiga- 
tion lead to the conclusion that the Bell 
System companies have consistently in- 
cluded in operating expenses depreciation 
charges known to be in excess of require- 
ments, in order to support high subscrib- 
ers’ rates, to obtain profits in the guise of 
depreciation in excess of the allowed rate 
of return, and to finance plant construc- 
tion without the burden of the usual cost 
of money. [Italics ours.] 


Thus it is not quite accurate to say 
that $11.35 of your $64 goes for de- 
preciation. Some of it goes for “profits 

. . in excess of the allowed rate of 
return” and for “plant construction 
without the burden of the usual cost 
of money.” Sample studies indicate 
that depreciation rates are 20% to 
50% higher than they should be—in- 
dicating an excess depreciation charge 
of fromm $2.27 to $5.67 on your $64 
telephone bill. 

. 

(Further elements behind “Your 

Telephone Bill” will be discussed in 


the next article in this series.) 
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Voluntary Insurance 


... against disability is no substitute for a national program, 


but it offers some protection against the high cost of sickness 


HE economic security of nine in 
g pondin 10 American families de- 
pends chiefly on the earnings of one 
individual. Any serious interruption 
in his earnings, whether through un- 
employment, old age, disabling sick- 
ness, or accident, causes economic 
insecurity. Sickness, unpredictable and 
at times catastrophic, can reach into 
every home. It can bring with it loss 
of earnings, high medical costs, and 
often dependency. Directly or indi- 
rectly, sickness accounts for between 
one-third and one-half of all cases in 
which a family is forced to seek finan- 
cial or social assistance. 

The United States has already fol- 
lowed the example of other nations in 
developing social insurance to cover 
to some extent the loss of earnings due 
to old age or unemployment. Work- 
men’s compensation laws, enacted by 
the Federal Government and by 47 of 
the States for workers in various indus- 
tries and occupations, provide some 
insurance against disability resulting 
from job hazards. 

No extensive provisions, however, 
have been made to protect wage earn- 
ers against interruption of earnings 
caused by disabling sicknesses and 
non-industrial accidents. Here is one 
of the gaps in social security which a 


comprehensive health insurance pro- 


gram would repair. 

Sickness costs are also burdensome 
and unpredictable, and _ insurance 
against these costs is necessary, too. 


It is impossible for a large majority of 
families to set aside any reasonable sum 
of money, with positive assurance that 
no more will be needed for medical care. 
Such risks, like fire risks, €all clearly for 
group prepayment of costs on an insur- 
ance basis, or for some other form of 
collective financing of medical and hos- 


pital bills.’ 


Health insurance, therefore, simply 
means spreading the risks and costs of 


*“Doctors, Dollars & Disease,” Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 40 St., 
NYC. 10¢. 


illness over a broad base. It may be 
purchased voluntarily or it may be 
provided by contributions from gov- 
ernment, employers, and employees. 
The former is possible only for a small 
percentage of the population. In the 
latter form—as compulsory health in- 
surance—it is necessary for the great 
majority. This will be taken up in a 
subsequent article. 


OME voluntary insurance against 

disability already exists in the 
United States. It is estimated that about 
8 million wage earners have one form 
or another of insurance against tem- 
porary disability with private insur- 
ance companies; for a large propor- 
tion of these individuals, however, the 
protection afforded is slight indeed. 
About 20 million wage earners have 
some form of insurance against per- 
manent disability; but 15 million of 
these have it in the form of industrial 
insurance policies, so restricted as to 
provide little protection.’ 

Voluntary insurance against costs of 
hospital and medical care can also be 
purchased by periodic prepayment 
plans. The 3¢-a-day plan is an ex- 
ample of voluntary prepayment health 
insurance directed towards meeting 
the high cost of hospital care (see 
December 1939 Reports) and offers 
most for that lower-income group 
which can afford to pay $10 to $12 a 
year for coverage of emergency hos- 
pital expenses. Private insurance com- 
panies also offer hospitalization insur- 
ance on a cash indemnity basis. But, 
as the accompanying table indicates, 
the Associated Hospital Service (“3¢- 
a-day”) plan is a better buy.* 

The additional days of hospitaliza- 
tion afforded by some private insur- 


*Otey—“Cash Benefits under Voluntary 
Disability Insurance 1939,” Social Security 
Bulletin No. 2—Social Security Board. 

* All references to Associated Hospital 
Service in this article apply to the New 
York organization. The A. H. S. organiza- 
tions in other cities, by and large, offer a 
more comprehensive service. 
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ance contracts represent little or no 
advantage to subscribers, since 95% 
of hospitalization requires less than 
21 days for termination of the illness. 
Maternity benefits offered by some pri- 
vate insurance companies are slightly 
better than those of the A. H. S. But a 
great advantage of the Associated Hos- 
pital Service is that it offers $70 for 
x-ray, laboratory and operating room 
service—an important item in hospital 
care—as compared with the $25 for 
all three offered by most private com- 
panies. 

For those who wish private room 
care, the contracts offered by the pri- 
vate insurance companies are slightly 
better than that of the A. H. S., which 
offers no laboratory, x-ray or operat- 
ing room credits for private room 
service. Insurance companies maintain 
their indemnity of about $25 for these 
services even with patients in private 
rooms. 

The advantage is slight, however, 
since hospital charges for use of oper- 
ating room, X-ray or laboratory are 
about 50% higher for private patients. 
For the great majority of people who 
can buy hospital insurance the A. H. S. 
plans are better buys than those plans 
which are offered by private insurance 
companies. 

An important question that the con- 
sumer must always ask when examin- 
ing voluntary prepayment health insur- 
ance plans is what voice he has in the 
administration of the plan. By this test 
all prepayment health and _ hospital 
insurance policies promoted by private 
insurance companies, whether of the 
mutual or stock-holding, profit-making 
types, are found wanting. For when a 
plan does not invite consumer par- 
ticipation, it is not likely to promote 
or improve the quality of the medical 
or hospital service rendered to the 
consumer. 


 paastasage prepayment health in- 
surance for indemnity against the 
costs of medical care * has been avail- 
able for many years from private in- 
surance companies. Nor does the Amer- 
ican Medical Ass’n, bitter opponent of 
so much in the development and exten- 


“In this form of health insurance, known 
as Medical Expense or Cash Indemnity 
Insurance, the insurance company pays the 
doctor directly or through the subscriber 
up to a certain amount for services ren- 
dered by the doctor to the subscriber, 
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sion of medical care, have any objec- 
tion to this form of health insurance. 
It seeks, in fact, to confine all moves 
in the direction of real health security 
to insurance plans that will simply 
remunerate private practitioners and 
hospitals for furnishing medical serv- 
ices. 

The A. M. A. insists that the pres- 
ent quality of medical care is suffi- 
ciently high and the distribution of 
this care sufficiently wide so that no 
change in the method of administer- 
ing medical care is necessary. It attacks 
prepayment group or cooperative med- 
ical service plans. It recommends pre- 
payment insurance on a cash indemnity 
basis. 

Medical expense or cash indemnity 
insurance, whether purchased from a 
private insurance company or from a 
corporation acceptable to a medical 
society, cannot bring health security 
to middle-income groups and for the 
following reasons: It makes no provi- 
sion for consumer participation or for 
preventive medical services. It offers 
no incentive for improving the quality 
of medical service, it stimulates exces- 
sive treatment by physicians, and it 


provides incomplete therapeutic cover- 
age. It also stimulates in the sub- 
scriber a desire to “get something 
back.” 

A common requirement of most med- 
ical indemnity insurance is that the 
first $10 of expense in any illness, 
examination or treatment, or the first 
two home or office visits be paid by 
the subscriber and not by the insurance 
company or medical indemnity corpo- 
ration. The subscriber gets little pro- 
tection from such plans since most 
illnesses require only one or two visits 
for treatment. Furthermore, the mod- 
ern public health goal of early diagno- 
sis and care is defeated. There will be 
no incentive to seek early care for any 
specific complaint if the subscriber 
has to pay for calls up to $10 or more. 

Opposed to prepayment cash indem- 
nity insurance is prepayment medical 
service insurance afforded by coopera- 
tive group health organizations. The 
advantages of cooperative group med- 
ical service insurance will be discussed 
in detail in the next article. Specific 
recommendations to consumers as to 
how to join such groups will also be 
made. 
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SOME HOSPITALIZATION PLANS 


This chart shows why A.H.S. (“3¢-a-day”) is a better buy for most people 
than the services offered by private companies 
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There Ought to be a Law... 





by RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


The Wagner Health Bill 


HANCES of the Wagner Health 

bill (S. 1620) being enacted at 
this session of Congress were ap- 
preciably dimmed when President 
Roosevelt characterized the bill’s pro- 
visions for solving the problem of 
adequate medical care as too costly 
for enactment at this time. Chances 
were further reduced when Senator 
Wagner introduced his “hospital 
bill,” S. 3230, which limits itself to 
providing $10,000,000 for construc- 
tion of small hospitals in rural com- 
munities and economically depressed 
areas. 

More hospitals is only one phase 
of a health program commensurate 
with the nation’s needs. The recent 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren ‘in a Democracy re-emphasized 
the necessity for a public health 
program which would provide med- 
ical care for the millions who now 
receive none at all or, at best, care 
which is woefully inadequate. 

Approximately a quarter of a mil- 
lion mothers and their babies have no 
medical care at childbirth or immedi- 
ately thereafter. At least 10 million 
school children have defective eye- 
sight. A million and a half have im- 
paired hearing. These were among 
the conclusions of the Conference. 
Such defects, left unremedied, mean 
for millions a maladjusted retarded 
childhood and, later, a serious handi- 
cap in the business of earning a 
living. 

An expansion of State programs 
for child and maternal health as well 
as the erection of needed hospitals 
is among the important objectives of 
the Wagner Health bill. Entirely apart 
from the personal suffering and 
tragedy involved in preventable ill- 
ness and death, the potential eco- 
nomic burden of children whose fu- 
ture earning power is _ seriously 
jeopardized makes postponement of 
the complete Wagner Health bill a 
costly economy. Consumers and con- 
sumer organizations can do nothing 
more worthwhile than to call upon 
their representatives in Congress to 
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fight for the enactment at this session 


of the full Wagner Health bill. 


The Robinson-Patman Act 


ECENT happenings re-emphasize 

the need for an examination of 
the possible effects upon consumers 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. Briefly, 
this law—passed in 1936 avowedly 
to aid the small business man—out- 
laws price discrimination among 
buyers and sellers except for actual 
services rendered. 

Some time ago the Federal Trade 
Commission ordered the A&P to 
abandon certain practices alleged to 
be illegal under the Act. The chain 
—which purchases largely through 
its own buying agents rather than 
through brokers—was charged with 
violating the law by receiving dis- 
counts from sellers to make up for 
the customary broker’s commissions. 
The Commission’s order has been up- 
held by the Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and the Supreme Court has 
refused to review that decision. 

Consequently, the A&P has now 
announced that it will cease purchas- 
ing from manufacturers who deal 
with brokers in order to avoid the 





Western Ratings 


7 facilitate comparison between 
Western brands and _ national 
brands with which many of them 
compete, ratings of Western products 
will hereafter be included in the 
national Reports. This will make it 
possible to eliminate the supplement 
which has been carried in West Coast 
copies of the Reports since Western 
Consumers Union was established 
nearly two years ago. And this allows 
us to discontinue the extra charge of 
50¢ for Western membership. 

Western CU members may renew 
their memberships (no matter when 
they expire) at the old $3 rate for 
national membership until April 1. 
After that the rete for Western and 
netional memberships alike will be 
$3.50. 

The work of Western CU in report- 
ing on local brands and in following 
local consumer issues will be in no 
way affected by the change. 











charge that discounts received from 
manufacturers are actually equivalent 
to brokerage allowances. 

The food trade has been set in a 
furor by the A&P’s decision and also 
by the possibility that the A&P may 
start to manufacture, on an even 
larger scale than at present, the prod- 
ucts it sells. Food brokers and manu- 
facturers, heretofore unsympathetic 
or neutral to the chain-store tax bill, 


may now warmly espouse that 
measure. 
Just what effect the enforcement 


of the Robinson-Patman Act—a com- 
plicated and rather ambiguous piece 
of legislation—has already had and 
will have upon consumers is not 
clear. Superficially, at least. 
seems to be some justification for 
the A&P’s contention that the 
mission’s interpretation of the Act 
means that virtually every product 
which passes from producer to con- 
sumer must bear a brokerage charge 
whether or not the goods have passed 
through the hands of a broker. 

The Robinson-Patman Act 
pushed into law with strong backing 
from the wholesale grocers to weaken 
the purchasing power of the large 
grocery chains and thus protect the 
wholesalers’ position. In the case of 
small independent retailers the mid- 
dleman is performing a function that 
could not easily be dispensed with. 
But whether the middleman must be 
protected at the expense of making 
it impossible for large retailers to 
purchase, allegedly at a 
through their own buying agents is 
another question. 


there 


Com- 


was 


saving, 


At the same time it must be recog- 
nized that improper use by the chains 
of their bargaining power in dealing 
with their suppliers must be guarded 
against. The whole question is a 
highly complicated one which needs 
to be illuminated. 

Certainly one thing is clear. There 
is an increasing amount of legisla- 
tion, sponsored by. special pressure 
which affects 


groups, our compli- 
cated system of distribution. Con- 
sumer organizations, with limited 


funds and personnel, cannot hope to 
tackle the job of determining how 
this legislation affects consumers. 
But it is a job that should and must 
be done—which is one more reason 
why a Federal Department of the 
Consumer is urgently needed. 
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Washing Machine Workers 


A supplement to the technical report on page 5 


ORKERS employed in the manu- 

facture of washing machines have 
made substantial progress since May 
1937, the date of CU’s last report. 
Although much organization work re- 
mains to be done, a fairly large per- 
centage of the nearly 9,000 workers 
employed in the manufacture of wash- 
ing machines are now members of bona 
fide unions of their own choosing. 

Chief gains from this progress in 
organization have been better pay, 
more reasonable hours, the _ installa- 
tion of grievance and. seniority sys- 
tems. As yet unsolved by unionization 
is the problem of irregular employ- 
ment from which workers in this indus- 
try suffer considerably. 

Washing machine’ manufacture, 
though a sizable industry, has not re- 
quired the setting up of special unions. 
Both the AFL and the CIO have en- 
rolled washing machine workers into 
already existing unions. For the AFL 
one such union is the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
for the CIO, the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America. 

Here is a brief record: of labor con- 
ditions in plants manufacturing a 
number of makes rated by CU. 

ABC (Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, 
If.). In a long case decided before 
the National Labor Rejations Board 
on March 1, 1938 this company was 
found guilty of “unfair labor prac- 
tices” and received a cease and desist 
order. According to the UERMWA, 
the company “refuses tb obey cease 
and desist order—about 88 men in- 
volved for reinstatement and _ back 
soy” 

The UERMWA writes that it has 
a functioning local but no contract 
with the company. Altorfer Bros. 
employs some 1,100 men and women. 
The union reports a minimum wage 
of 50¢ per hour, day rate and 60¢ 
per hour, piece rate. 

Apex (Apex Electric Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland). According to I. M. Orn- 
burn, secretary-treasurer of the Union 
Label Trades Dep’t of the AFL, this 
company “employs members of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 
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Bendix (Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc., South Bend, Ind.). Local 9 of 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America, CIO, has a contract with 
this company as “the sole bargaining 
agency for all employees” except sup- 
ervisory and office. Seniority, a 40- 
hour week, time-and-a-half overtime 
after 40 hours, rest periods with pay 
for female employees, hiring prefer- 
ence for former employees, are among 
the features of the contract. Minimum 
wages for men are 72¢ an hour, for 
women (except janitresses) 62¢. 

Easy (Easy Washing Machine 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.). The com- 
pany did not reply to CU’s request for 
labor information. The UERMWA, 
CIO, informs CU that this company 
operates an open shop. 

Hotpoint (Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago). The com- 
pany did not respond to CU’s request 
for labor information. If, as _ evi- 
dence in Thomas’ Register of Ameri- 
can Manufacturers indicates, the 
machines it sells are made or assem- 
bled by General Electric, they are 
made under contract to the UERMWA, 
CIO, as reported in the UE News. 

Kelvinator (Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit). This company is 
under contract to the UAWA. De- 
tails of the contract are not available. 

Savage (Savage Arms Corp., Utica, 
N. Y.). This company did not 
answer CU's request for labor infor- 
mation. The UERMWA. writes that 
it is an open shop company. 

Thor (Hurley Machine Div., Elec- 
tric Household Utilities Corp., Chica- 
go). The UERMWA includes this 
company in its open shop list. The 
company writes that its 798 workers 
belong to the Thor Workers’ Inde- 
pendent Union, have a 40-hour week 
and a minimum weekly wage of $16 
for boys and girls, $20 for men. 

Whirlpool (Nineteen Hundred 
Corp., Binghamton, N. Y.). Both the 
UERMWA and the company write 
that the Nineteen Hundred Corp. is 
open shop. The company adds that it 
employs an average of 650 workers, 
provides a 40-hour week, and mini- 
mum hourly wages of 35¢ for females, 
45¢ for males. 








NOTICE 


To All CU Members 





As announced in the last issue 
of the Reports, a long-planned 
expansion in CU's technical 
and other work for its mem- 
bers is being initiated, accom- 
panied by a small increase in 
membership rates. Tke new 
rates ($3.50 for one year, $6 
for two] have already gone 
into effect for new member- 
ships and will become effective 
for renewals on April Ist. 
Until then all CU members may 
renew for one year at the old 


$3 rate no matter when their 


present memberships expire. 


RENEWAL COUPON 


ON REVERSE PAGE 
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Have you read “How Safe 
Are Your Savings?” in 
the March issue of Your 
Investments, monthly pub- 
lication of American In- 
vestors Union? It ana- 
lyzes, from the saver’s 
standpoint, pros and cons 
of Federal Saving & Loan 
Ass’ns, Mutual Savings 
Banks, U. S. Savings 
Bonds, etc. You can order 
your copy from Con- 
sumers Union now. 


[] Send me the March issue of YOUR 
INVESTMENTS. | enclose 50c. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
..3ICAIO 
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CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $.......... , for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


[]"Geood Health and Bad Medi- 
cine,” by Harold Aaron, M.D. 
—Price for CU members, $1.50 


LJ) “Wines & Liquors," 1940 edition— 
50c (Not knowingly sold to minors) 


[] “Millions on Wheels"—Price for CU 
members, $1.25 


[] “Prophylactic Materials"—25¢ (Please 
initial the following statement if 
ordering this report: | am married 
and use prophylactic materials on 


the advice of a physician....... ) 
NAME......... 
ADDRESS 
3SPO 
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««@&«&«& SEE PAGE 29% «%«« 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


| am enclosing $3.50 for which 

[] Enroll me as a member of Consumers 
Union for one year. 

| am enclosing $3 ($3.50 after April Ist) 

for which 

L] Renew my membership in Consumers 
Union. 

| agree to keep confidential all material 

so designated. 

NAME.. 


ADDRESS 


sakep 3cuo 
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Life Insurance Companies 


. . « have, says the Wall Street Journal, a 


“first mortgage on the country's business.” 


Testimony before the TNEC confirms the charge 


F EBRUARY 6, 1939, is an historic day 
in the annals of life insurance. 
On that day the Federal Government, 
acting’ through the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, began, 
as part of its broad investigation into 
the concentration*of economic control, 
hearings on methods by which our 
great insurance companies use their 
tremendous investment funds as “an 
instrument of economic power.” 

For over 100 years, unchallenged 
and unchecked, the life insurance busi- 
ness was permitted to grow until it 
had grown so large, had penetrated so 
completely and so deeply into every 
aspect of our economic and financial 
life that its very size compelled Fed- 
eral investigation. Today, after one 
year of scrutiny by the TNEC, it is 
apparent that such an investigation 
was not only due but long overdue. 

At the turn of the century there was 
less than $9,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. By 1920 this figure had 
spurted to over $40,000,000,000. By 
1930 it had more than doubled itself, 
soaring to almost $110,000,000,000. 
Not even the disastrous depression of 
the °30s could check the spectacular 
growth of life insurance. Today, the 
companies proudly point to more than 
$113,000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. 


Dr. Davenport, special economic 


consultant to the insurance section of 


the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, associate professor in business 
statistics at Harvard, testified that 
since 1890 the increase of insurance in 
force has been 2,500%, while our 
population has grown about 100%. 
That is, insurance in force has grown 
25 times as rapidly as the population 
of the United States. 

The percentage ratio of life insur- 
ance companies’ income ($5,257,000,- 
000 in 1937) to total national income 
rose from one-tenth of 1% in 1880 to 
2.8% in 1915 to 11.6% in 1932, the 
peak year. Since then the percentage 
ratio has fallen; in 1937 it was 7.5%. 
But even in that year the income was 


114, times greater than the value of 
all our exports. 

Examination of the control of the 
companies and the degree of partici- 
pation by policyholders has substan- 
tiated and underlined what was learned 
in the famed Hughes-Armstrong in- 
vestigation of 1905, conducted by the 
State of New York. 

This time, as then, it was learned 
that nepotism was rampant, that 
Boards of Directors were self-perpet- 
uating bodies, that participation by 
policyholders was less than negligible. 
The time-honored method of proxy 
voting is still in use. Agents are 
hounded into getting signed proxies 
for unchallenged slates. A number of 
agents testified that in many cases 
proxies were forged. Mutuality is as 
much a myth today as it was 30 years 
ago, as it always has been in our so- 
called Mutual Life Insurance com- 
panies. 


oe as one theme through much 
of the testimony has been the fact 
that the men in control of our large 
companies are—rather than insurance 
men concerned with spreading the ben- 
efits of insurance as widely as possible 
—primarily bankers and industrialists. 
The fulfillment of banking ambitions 
has been so successful, in fact, that 
some of the more conservative com- 
pany officials are becoming alarmed. 
One company official was quoted as 
saying that the contracts sold “are 
forcing the life companies out of their 
primary function of writing assurances 
and into the investment banking and 
trust company field.” 

Last month the SEC released through 
the TNEC a statistical report pre- 
senting detailed comparative data on 
the investments and operating results 
of the 26 largest legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in the United States 
during the 10-year period, 1929 to 
1938. Significant was the fact that at 
the end of the decade under observa- 
tion, although the amount of life insur- 
ance in force for the 26 companies had 
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increased by only 9.8%, assets had 
jumped by 63.1%. 

The emphasis, in short, has been on 
savings and investments, not on insur- 
ance features. Policyholders in their 
desire to protect dependents are un- 
wittingly buying stocks, bonds, farm 
mortgages, and real estate having a 
book value today of close to $30,000,- 
000,000. The true value is conjectural. 
(Commented the New York Post: 
“The decision to make public the find- 
ings of the SEC was reached despite 
what might fairly be described as 
frantic efforts by life insurance offi- 
cials to have them suppressed.”) 

In a sense, the life insurance com- 
panies have put America in hock. From 
individual policyholders paying inter- 
est on their policy loans to gigantic 
railroads desperately trying to meet 
the interest burden on their outstand- 
ing bonds—all are in the financial 
hold of the insurance companies. 

As Leon Henderson, SEC Commis- 
sioner, told the investigating commit- 
tee: “The magnitude of these invest- 
ments (of life insurance companies) 
justifies the statement so well phrased 
in a recent editorial of the Wall Street 
Journal to the effect that ‘it would be 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
assets of the life insurance companies 
as a whole represent a first mortgage 
on the country’s business and _ in- 
dustry.’ ” 

Testimony before the TNEC re- 
vealed also that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. alone held more than 
7,000 farms valued at $79,800,000. 
The Metropolitan was described as 
“the biggest farmer in the United 
States.” And in the light of such in- 
formation it is quite understandable 
why insurance company officials sup- 
port the Federal Government’s farm 
relief program. Farmers use their Gov- 
ernment handouts to pay interest to the 
insurance companies on their mort- 
gages. In the Government bread-line 
directly behind the farmer and with 
their hands in his pockets are our in- 
surance companies. Farm relief has be- 
come, in effect, almost a subsidy to 
insurance companies, 

It begins to be clear why an investi- 
gation of life insurance companies con- 
cerns itself primarily with banking 
and investment problems, and merely 
touches on the companies’ slighted so- 
cial obligation of insuring the public. 
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War & Prices 


ETAIL prices of most staple foods 
R:. now at about the same level as 
before the outbreak of war. Bread is 
an exception. At least 16 cities have 
seen the price of this staple increased. 
Rising ingredient costs is the excuse 
offered. But, as the Temporary Na- 
tional Committee has 
pointed out, the increase in ingredient 
costs has been less than 14¢ per pound 
“even if one assumes that the flour 
and other materials now being deliv- 
ered were not contracted for at the 
lower prices prevailing six months 
ago.” “Moreover,” adds the Committee, 
“it is public knowledge that bread 
prices during the depression failed to 
come down commensurately with flour 
prices. The argument that both must 
rise together is, therefore, far from 
proved.” 

The freeze in Florida and Texas 
damaged Winter vegetables and citrus 
crops, and early February prices of 
green vegetables and tomatoes in the 
New York markets were in some cases 
as much as 100% higher than at the 
same time last year. 


Economic 


Part of the long overdue reduction 
in prices of electric refrigerators came 
on January 11, when decreases rang- 
ing from $30 to $60 were announced on 
the Kelvinator and Leonard lines. 
Lower distribution costs through direct 
sales to retailers are said to have 
made these savings to consumers pos- 
sible, but the fact that other makers, 
who had already announced prices 
differing little from those on their 


1939 models, soon fell in line, suggests 


that profit margins have been high. 

Goodrich has increased prices of its 
first-line tires, raising the widely used 
6:00 x 16 size from $12.95 to $13.95. 
Prices announced by Montgomery 
Ward in its 1940 Spring and Summer 
catalog, however, show sharp reduc- 
tions for the top lines and there are 
more reductions than advances for the 
less expensive tires. The Sears-Roebuck 
Spring and Summer catalog, 1940, 
shows price cuts ranging from 5¢ to 
15¢ on most sizes of the Hercules 
4-ply cases. -On the other hand, All- 
state Companion 4-ply and 6-ply tires 
have been advanced from 5¢ to 55¢. 
Most of Sears-Roebuck’s inner tubes 
have been advanced 3% over the prices 





Seventh of CU's special reports on 
effects of war on prices & products 


given in the Fall and Winter catalog. 

The New York Times reports that 
two leading wool-blanket manufactur- 
ers have advanced wholesale prices on 
some lines as much as 22% and that 
many manufacturers are expected to 
make similar increases. Part-wool 
blankets also promise to go higher, al- 
though there are indications that 
wholesale buyers of blankets may 
show resistance to the price increases 
that have been announced. In some 
cases, manufacturers are keeping prices 
down by cutting weights and sizes. 

On the whole it is difficult to make 
any predictions as to price trends for 
the coming months. Early in February, 
wholesale prices of some basic com- 
modities reached the lowest levels 
since the war began. Wheat, sugar, 
rubber, hides, lard and cottonseed oil, 
however, show signs of starting on a 
new upward climb. 

In general, price rises in a few 
special situations rather than general 
increases seem likely for the next few 
months. Indices of production and of 
retail sales are now pointing down- 
ward, and consumer resistance on the 
one hand and attempts to maintain 
sales on the other will tend to keep 
prices down. 

The consumer’s most potent weapon 
against run-away prices is, of course, 
to refuse, whenever possible, to buy 
articles which have gone up excessive- 
ly. Some stores plan to increase prices 
for Spring suits from $2.50 to $3 over 
a year ago. This, remarks the New 
York Times, would be the third move 
since 1933 to up clothing prices. Both 
previous attempts—made in 1934 and 
in the Spring of 1937—were cut short 
because consumer resistance to the 
higher prices was so strong that sales 
slumped and the advances were re- 
scinded. Higher prices this Spring will 
probably also be withdrawn if con- 
sumers cut down their buying. 

So long as the war is on, price infla- 
tion remains a constant threat. Con- 
sumers will do well to recall, as pointed 
out in the editorial introducing this 
series of special reports (September 
Reports), that during the last war the 
price rises that really hurt came almost 
a year after the early speculative boom- 
let had subsided. 
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A REMARKABLE new book 
to help you cut through the claims of patent medicine 
manufacturers and apply to your own health problems 
the best of present day medical knowledge. 

If you suffer from arthritis—read chapter 30 for a 
straightforward discussion of methods of treatment good 
and bad—and for a list of products which promise much 
and deliver little. 

If you are concerned about your diet or your weight, 
read chapters 20, 21 and 23 for a clear analysis of what 
you should do in the light of approved medical 
knowledge. 

If you are troubled by any one of dozens of illnesses, 
ailments, or “conditions”—let this book serve you as a 
guide to intelligent treatment. 


by Harold Aaron, M.D. 


Author of “Our Common Ailment"; Medical Con- 
sultant to Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 





Price to all $] 0 Price at book- 
members of CU * stores is $3 


Good Health « Bad Medicine 


A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


MovuTHWASHES AND Bap Fatigue, WEAKNESS, Poor 
BREATH APPETITE AND TONICS 


SINUSES AND SINUSITIS NERVOUSNESS 


EXUAL “W ESS,” . 
ASTHMA AND Hay FrvEr Sexva EAKNESS,” Ix 
POTENCE AND FRIGIpITy 
PASTIO CONSTIPATION ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMA- 


ALKALIZERS AND ACIDOSIS TisM 


THe Skin anv Its Dis- 
ORDERS 


INDIGESTION 


OsesiTy AND Drier FEMININE HYGIENE 


CouGHS AND COLDS Hicu Bioop Pressure 





That Dr. Aaron can make medical subjects provocative 
reading has been proven by the enthusiastic reception 
given his first book, “Our Common Ailment,” now in its 
third printing. Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo 
Clinie said of “Our Common Ailment”: “Here at last 
is a book by a sane, well-informed writer. . .. We rejoice 
to find a man who writes of medical matters for the 
lay public using simple Anglo-Saxon speech and depend- 
ing for his grip on his audience not on slapdash and 
efforts to be funny or clever, but on cramming his pages 
with information of interest and value.” 


Consumers Union predicts for Dr. Aaron’s new book 
an even greater success. 


Order Your Copy Now 
USE COUPON ON PAGE 30 
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